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national interest. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


Its Supervision and Control—Ill 


by Leonard H. Pomeroy 


This is the third and final installment of a series 
of three articles being published in the Depart- 
ment of State Butietin on this subject. The 
first two articles published in the ButtEetiIn of 
February 6 and March 6, 1950, discussed the me- 
chanics and effectiveness of current administrative 
action, together with certain special problems con- 
nected with existing control measures. The his- 
torical setting both with respect to the concern of 
the United States Government with regard to the 
manufacture of arms and current United States 
arms export policy is the subject of the present 
article. 

The United States does not regard the interna- 
tional traffic in arms as an incidental part of inter- 
national commerce. This view has prevailed be- 
cause arms have a potential military use and may 
be diverted to bring about conditions of political 
instability. As a part of this concept, the United 
States recognizes that the activities of the arms 
maker as well as those of the intermediate arms 
trader have direct and important implications for 
the continued peaceful relations between nations. 

National laws of different countries provide for 
varying degrees of control over arms production. 
In France, for instance, the arms industry has 
been partially nationalized. In Great Britain, 
firearms and munitions manufacturers must regis- 
ter with the police and are under the close sur- 
veillance and regulation of the Government. In 
the United States, every manufacturer of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war is legally ob- 
ligated to register with the Secretary of State. 
In so doing, he is required to furnish fall informa- 
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tion concerning his business organization and his 
foreign and domestic affiliates. He is further re- 
quired to maintain at all times appropriate rec- 
ords of munitions transactions. 

Supervision and control over the trade and 
traffic in arms extends to and directly affects the 
activities of the producer as well as the trader in 
arms. From a historical point of view as well as 
that of current arms-export policy, it is desirable 
to deal first with the problem of effective control 
over the international movement of munitions and 
implements of war because of its relation to the 
production of those articles. 

The United States arms maker has a heavy 


. moral responsibility with respect to transactions 


into which he enters to exercise utmost vigilance 
to avoid negotiations which could result in em- 
barrassment to this Government. American arms 
firms of established reputations have come to rec- 
ognize that their own welfare is best served by con- 
sistent adherence to the objectives of the United 
States Government in the fields of foreign policy 
and national defense and to high standards of busi- 
ness ethics. These firms, furthermore, frequently 
find that it is to their advantage to cooperate with 
the Government in order to frustrate threatened 
illegal exports of arms and to furnish the Govern- 
ment with information concerning suspected 
transactions and persons. 

Thus, American private arms producers are or- 
dinarily quite willing to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment in solving the many problems connected 
with destination control. Such cooperation by 
private firms is helpful in alerting the United 
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States Government to possible unlawful ship- 
ments prior to exportation as well as after exporta- 
tion to destinations other than those authorized. 


BACKGROUND OF EARLY DEMAND 
FOR REGULATION OF THE MANUFACTURE 
AND TRADE IN ARMS 


United States legislation, as well as the laws of 
other countries, making arms producers subject 
to government supervision and control, came as a 
result of public indignation over alleged exposures 
of war-provoking activities of international 
armament firms prior to World War I. 

These exposures began with charges made by 
Kar! Liebknect before the Reichstag in the spring 
of 1913 against the intrigues of German arma- 
ment firms. Subsequently, many books and arti- 
cles were written concerning the activities of arms 
producers; the writers presenting voluminous 
factual data in an effort to show that armament 
firms had developed vast international organiza- 
tions, a great number of subsidiaries, and inter- 
locking directorates in many different countries, 
enabling them to dictate prices and stir up war 
sentiment. 

Arms firms were specifically charged with en- 
gaging in the following types of activities: * 

(1) Fomenting war scares and attempting to 
persuade various governments to adopt war poli- 
cies and to increase their armaments; 

(2) attempting to influence public opinion 
through control of the press in their own and for- 
eign countries; 

(3) dissemination of propaganda against in- 
ternational agencies for peace and interference in 
attempts of international conferences to limit 
armaments; 

(4) dissemination of false reports concerning 
military preparations in various countries ; 

(5) recruiting former high officers of defense 
establishments, public officials, and other govern- 
ment employees in order to influence government 
decisions in awarding contracts; 

(6) bribery of government officials. 


* George Seldes, Iron, Blood and Profits, p. 55. 

? The following books were published about this period: 
J.T. Walton Newbold, How Burope Armed for War (1871- 
1914), London 1916; The War Trust Haposed, London 
1916; George H. Perris, The War Traders, London, 1914; 
Union of Democratic Control, The International Industry 
of War, London 1915. 
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Writing in 1919, Lord Wester Wemyss, First 
Sea Lord of the British Admiralty during World 
War I, made the following summarization: 


Every firm engaged in the production of armaments and 
munitions of any kind naturally wants the largest pos- 
sible output. Not only therefore has it a direct interest 
in the inflation of the Navy and Army estimates and in 
war scares, but it is equally to its interest to push its 
foreign business. For the more armaments are increased 
abroad, the more they must be increased at home. The 
interrelation between foreign and home trade in arma- 
ments is one of the most subtle and dangerous features 
of the present system of private production. The evil is 
intensified by the existence of international armament 
rings, the members of which notoriously play into each 
others’ hands. So long as this subterranean conspiracy 
against peace is allowed to continue, the possibility of 
any serious concerted reduction of armaments will be 
remote.’ 


Lord Wemyss wrote in the light of his wartime 
experience and 50 years of unparalleled growth 
and amalgamations of armament concerns prior 
to World WarI. The immediate result of this un- 
favorable publicity given arms makers was the 
inclusion in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions of certain provisions for dealing with the 
weaknesses of the existing system. 


League of Nations Efforts 
To Regulate the Arms Trade 

The Covenant of the League of Nations made it 
encumbent on that organization to take certain 
steps with respect to the arms trade, Article 8, 
section 5 of the Covenant, provided that— 

The members of the League agree that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war 
is open to grave objections. The Council shall advise how 
the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be 
prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of those 
members of the League which are not able to manufacture 
the munitions and implements necessary for their safety. 

Under article 23, paragraph (d) of the Cove- 
nant, the League of Nations was entrusted— 


with the general supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries in which the control of 
this traffic is necessary in the common interest. 


The St. Germain Convention of 1919 was the 
first post World War I endeavor of the powers in 
this field. Although never becoming effective, 
this convention marks an important milestone in 
the history of the development of the supervision 
and control over the arms trade since it formulated 


* Memorandum on The Production of Armaments, pre- 
sented to the Admiralty in 1919 and cited by Philip Noel- 
Baker, The Private Manufacture of Armaments. 
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a comprehensive list of arms of war‘ and set a 
pattern of arms-export controls which served as a 
prototype for subsequent endeavors. The refusal 
of the United States to ratify the convention was 
due primarily to its opposition to the provisions 
envisaging international supervision through the 
League of Nations and calling for reports on arms 
exports to signatory States. 

In 1921, the League of Nations assigned the 
problem of devising a system of supervision and 
control over private manufacture of arms and 
arms traffic to the Temporary Mixed Commission. 
In 1924, the efforts of the Commission resulted 
in a majority and a minority report with respect to 
the manufacture of arms. The majority main- 
tained that “the private manufacture of arms 
must be regarded as a purely national matter, the 
regulation and inspection of which should be left 
to the national authorities” and held that “the 
control of private manufacture should be exclu- 
sively national though based on principles common 
to all countries.” The minority opinion recom- 
mended international measures of control.5 

The Geneva Convention of 1925 was much more 
specific than the Convention of St. Germain in 
defining the subject matter of the arms trade.® 
The two provisions which had been the chief ob- 
stacles to obtaining the United States’ ratification 
of the St. Germain Convention were omitted from 
this Convention. It was finally ratified by the 
United States in 1934 but did not go into effect 


‘In the St. Germain Convention of 1919, the prohibition 
of export without license applied to the following arms of 
war: artillery of all kinds; apparatus for the discharge of 
all kinds of projectiles, explosives or gas diffusing; flame 
throwers, bombs, grenades, machine guns, and rifled small- 
bore breech-loading weapons of all kinds, as well as 
ammunition for use with such arms. Separate provision 
was made for firearms and ammunition adapted both to 
warlike and also to other purposes. 

*League doc. A. 16.1921 IX, cited in M. O. Hudson, 
Munitions Industry Report to Congress, 1935, p. 27. 

*The Geneva Convention established five categories of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, as follows: 
(1) Arms, ammunition, and implements exclusively de- 
signed for warfare, comprised in the armament of any 
State’s armed forces, or capable of only military use with 
the exception of arms, ammunition or implements in- 
cluded in other categories (Tweive subcategories were 
listed) ; (2) arms and ammunition capable of use for 
both military and other purposes (Four subcategories 
were listed); (3) vessels of war and their armaments; 
(4) aircraft and their engines; (5) gunpowder and ex- 
plosives. 
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because of the failure of several other states to 
take similar action. 


U.S. POLICY FOLLOWING WORLD WAR | 


Arms Traffic Related to Disarmament 


In the period between the First World War and 
the Second, the United States took certain steps 
designed to promote international peace and pub- 
lic order which, though similar in objective, were 
separate from actions taken by the League of 
Nations. Prior to 1934, the United States re- 
garded international control over the traffic in 
arms as directly related to the broader problem of 
disarmament, and action on this topic was made 
to depend on a general disarmament agreement 
being reached. Although responsive to the strong 
isolationist sentiment of the American public, the 
United States did take the initiative in seeking 
the promotion of peace through disarmament. 
Thus, the United States sponsored the Washington 
Disarmament Conference of 1921 and joined in 
drawing up the Washington Naval Treaty placing 
limitations on certain types of naval armaments. 
It is to be noted that the Disarmament Conference 
in London, which drew up the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930, revealed the unwillingness on the 
part of some of the major powers to cooperate in 


reducing armaments. 


Impact of Local Conflicts on U.S. Policy 


The occurrence of regional wars, having direct 
implications for United States interests abroad on 
the one hand, and the strong isolationist or so- 
called neutrality sentiment in this country on the 
other produced a situation requiring recognition 
of the problems by the United States. 

Since 1905, the United States had applied re- 
strictions on shipments of war materials to certain 
Latin American countries with a view to curtailing 
civil strife and promoting political stability in the 
Western Hemisphere. In 1919, this policy, which 
obtained its legal sanction from the joint resolu- 
tions by Congress of April 22, 1898, and March 13, 
1912, was extended to China. The joint resolu- 
tion of January 31, 1922, repealing the earlier laws 
restated the provisions of the 1912 resolution and 
extended them to apply to countries, such as China, 
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in which the United States then exercised extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. 

In 1928, the United States and other American 
Republics, who joined in signing and ratifying 
the Pan American Convention‘ on the Duties and 
Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife, 
agreed to observe the following rule: 

To forbid the traffic in arms and war material, except 
when intended for the Government, while the belligerency 
of the rebels has not been recognized, in which latter case 
the rules of neutrality shall be applied, and to prevent 
that within their jurisdiction there will be equipped, 
armed, or adapted for warlike purposes any vessel in- 
tended to operate in favor of the rebellion. 

The Gran Chaco war between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, which had been in progress since 1928, began 
to receive the attention of the international com- 
munity in 1930. In 1932, when repeated efforts 
by the United States in cooperation with other 
American Republics and the League of Nations 
had failed to induce the two governments to settle 
their differences peacefully, a number of govern- 
ments * agreed to take steps to stop the flow of arms 
to both countries. The joint resolution of May 28, 
1934, was adopted to authorize the imposition of 
an embargo on the sale of arms to the belligerents 
in this war. The action of the United States dif- 
fered from that of the League of Nations in that 
the League subsequently lifted the arms embargo 
against Bolivia, retaining it only against Para- 
guay, whereas the United States continued to 
prohibit the sale of arms to both belligerents 
throughout the period of hostilities.® Since 
neither Bolivia nor Paraguay was an arms-pro- 
ducing country, the curtailment of foreign arms 
consignments directly affected the ability of both 
sides to continue the war. 

In the Far East, following the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria in September 1931, China, on Sep- 
tember 21, appealed to the United States to pre- 
serve the peace in the Far East. Secretary of 


* Signed at Habana, Cuba, on Feb. 20, 1928. 

*On September 1, 1934, the following countries had 
taken effective steps in support of the embargo: The 
United States, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Guatemala, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, Panama, Po- 
land, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, U. S. 8. R., 
and Yugoslavia. 

*The action of the League had been challenged by Bo- 
livia on the ground that its Covenant provided for sanc- 
tions only after naming the aggressor. When Paraguay re- 
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State Stimson notified Japan that the invasion of 
Manchuria was of concern to the entire world and 
that it involved the 9-power treaty which the 
United States and Japan had signed in 1922 and 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1926.° The question 
of the use of an embargo against the aggressor or 
against both belligerents in the Far East war was 
considered by the Department of State in connec- 
tion with proposed legislation in May 1933. Sec- 
retary of State Hull took the position that an 
embargo on arms and ammunition would not be an 
effective means of restoring peace since Japan was 
an important producer of arms and munitions of 
war.” 


Arms Traffic Legislation 


As a result of tht inability of the major powers 
to agree to negotiate a comprehensive disarma- 
ment pact which would include provisions for 
the regulation of the international trade and traf- 
fic in arms as well as the supervision of the manu- 
facture of arms, the Government of the United 
States began to consider the drafting of compre- 
hensive legislative measures for regulating the 
traffic in arms as a separate problem. 

Several other developments also served to clear 
the way for such legislation. A new wave of arti- 
cles and books exposing the activities of the arms 
makers in trading with belligerent governments 
and in fomenting war scares was published be- 





fused to submit the matters at issue to arbitration as 
proposed by the League, the League recommended an em- 
bargo solely against Paraguay, a recommendation which 
was followed by the members of the League but not by 
the United States. The legality of the embargo imposed 
by the United States was also challenged by Bolivia on 
the ground that it violated the treaty of May 12, 1858, 
between Bolivia and the United States. Article 6 of that 
treaty contained a standard clause incorporated in treaties 
of that period that no prohibition on the export of articles 
produced or manufactured in the United States shall be 
applied to Bolivia “which shall not equally extend to 
other nations.” The American Secretary of State, Cordell 
C. Hull, asserted that since the embargo applied only to 
sales and not to exports, no violation was involved. 

”S. Doc. 55, 72d Cong., 1st sess., pp. 3-5. Note of the 
Chinese Government to the American Government, Septem- 
ber 21, 1931. Note of the American Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, to the Japanese Ambassador, Katsiyii 
Debuchi, September 22, 1931. 

“Memorandum by the Secretary of State, Cordell C. 
Hull, to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate, May 17, 1933, Peace and War, U. 8. Foreign 
Policy 1931-1943, p. 183. 
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tween 1933 and 1936.12 The special Senate Com- 
mittee investigating the munitions industry dram- 
atized the activities of the munitions makers in 
carrying on trade with the belligerents. This 
Committee had been appointed to investigate re- 
ported sales of munitions by American manufac- 
turers to foreign governments. The Committee, 
functioning under the chairmanship of Gerald P. 
Nye, Republican Senator from North Dakota, did 
not stop there, however, but enlarged the scope 
of its inquiry into an attempt to prove that the 
United States had been drawn into World War I 
by American bankers and munitions makers. In 
so doing, it completely ignored such basic reasons 
for our entry into that war as the sinking of 
American ships with consequent loss of American 
lives; and the threats posed by a victorious Ger- 
many to the United States, the rule of law, and 
the American way of life. 

The work of this Committee resulted in deepen- 
ing the isolationist sentiment throughout the na- 
tion and in spurring legislation to deprive the 
executive branch of the Government of all nae 
tion in dealing with warring nations. 

Notwithstanding the known difficulties in a“. 
taining adequate legislation at this time, the 
Administration pushed vigorously for legislation 
to prevent the shipment of arms to aggressor na- 
tions. There was urgent need for such legislation 
for two reasons. First, to enable the Government 
to implement the Geneva Arms Traffic Convention 
which was ratified by the United States in 1934, 
assuming that it would be put in effect. Secondly, 
to support the action taken by the United States 
representative, Norman Davis, at the Geneva Dis- 
armament Convention of 1933. Mr. Davis had 
stated that the United States would refrain from 
any action tending to defeat a collective effort of 
the nations of the world against a nation guilty of 
a breach of the peace in violation of its interna- 
tional obligations, provided that all nations, in 
conference, determined that such nation was guilty 
and this country concurred in their judgment.” 

The impetus toward the enactment of national 
measures to regulate the trade and traffic in arms 


“The following were among the books and publications 
appearing on this subject: Engelbrect and Hanighen, Mer- 
chants of Death, New York, 1934; Fenner Brockway, The 
Bloody Trafic, London, 1933; George Seldes, Iron, Blood 
and Profits, New York, 1934; Philip Noel-Baker, The Pri- 
vate Manufacture of Armaments, London, 1936. 

* Cordell Hull, Memoirs, p. 728. 
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was further accelerated by the occurrence at this 
time of several regional conflicts. 

In addition to the Sino-Japanese war over Man- 
churia and the Gran Chaco war, the impending 
Italo-Ethiopian war promised to result- in com- 
plicated questions of the rights and security of 
United States citizens and their property. 


The First Neutrality Act 


Because of the real need for legislative authority 
to prohibit arms shipments and because of the 
strong isolationist trend, the administration was 
obliged to accept the first neutrality act, the joint 
resolution approved August 31, 1935, with its in- 
flexible provisions requiring the establishment of 
an arms embargo against all belligerents upon the 
outbreak of war without discrimination as between 
aggressor nations and their victims. The First 
Neutrality Act however had the virtue of provid- 
ing a legal beginning for a national system of 
regulating the traffic in arms. It was, further- 
more, recognized that any embargo in the forth- 
coming Italo-Ethiopian war would affect Italy, 
the aggressor, much more adversely than Ethiopia 
in as much as Ethiopia had no ships to carry arms 
and no money with which to purchase arms and 
munitions. 

Since the 1935 Act was in the nature of stopgap 
legislation which would expire after 6 months, 
reliance was placed on the possibility that more 
elastic provisions might be included in the more 
permanent legislation scheduled for February 
1936. Secretary of State Hull in a radio address 
of November 6, 1935, pointed out that there were 
many difficulties inherent in any effort to lay down 
by legislative enactment inelastic rules or regula- 
tions to be applied to every situation that may 
arise. He said, “Our foreign policy would indeed 
be a weak one if it began or ended with the an- 
nouncement of a neutral position on the outbreak 
of a foreign war. I conceive it to be our duty and 
in the interest of our country and of humanity, not 
only to remain aloof from disputes and conflicts 
with which we have no direct concern, but also to 
use our influence in any appropriate way to bring 
about the peaceful settlement of international 
differences.” * 


The Second Neutrality Act 


The joint resolution of February 29, 1936, con- 
tinued the same inflexible provisions of the first 


* Press releases of Nov. 9, 1935, p. 369. 
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neutrality act with the single exception that it 
permitted the President to determine the existence 
of a state of war. Because of this change, the 
neutrality act was not applied to the undeclared 
Sino-Japanese war. It was apparent that such 
an embargo would not be effective in restoring 
peace and would affect China more adversely than 
Japan, because Japan could supply her needs out 
of her own industries whereas China was depend- 
ent upon imports. 


Constitutional Doubts Removed 


On December 21, 1936, the Supreme Court in the 
case of the United States vs. Curtis Wright Ex- 
port Corporation et al. sustained the validity of 
the joint resolution of May 28, 1934, otherwise 
known as the “Chaco Embargo Act,” and in so 
doing pointed out that the doctrine of enumerated 
and implied powers did not constitute any limita- 
tion in the field of international relations where 
the powers of the President, as the spokesman for 
the nation, were implicit. “Moreover,” said the 
Court, “he, not Congress, has the better opportu- 
nity of knowing the conditions which prevail in 
foreign countries, and especially is this true in 
time of war.” +5 


Embargo on Arms for Spain 


The First Neutrality Act had contained an em- 
bargo section on the exports of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war designed for the Italo- 
Ethiopean conflict. Its repeal on June 20, 1936, 
left this country without any legal basis for action 
to embargo arms shipments to Spain on the out- 
break of the Spanish Civil War in July of 1936. 
The assistance afforded the opposing sides by other 
European powers threatened to broaden the con- 
flict into a general European war. This develop- 
ment resulted in a strong sentiment in the United 
States favoring the curtailment of arms to Spain. 

Although the Second Neutrality Act was due 
to be replaced by new neutrality legislation, the 
urgency created by the Spanish Civil War called 
for special emergency legislation; such legisla- 
tion was enacted on January 8, 1937. The De- 
partment of State, at that time, had one of its 
early experiences with concerted action by arms 
traffickers to circumvent the arms embargo by var- 
ious means, including the use of false destinations 
and consignees. In some instances, forged requests 
for licenses were presented ostensibly on behalf 


* 229 U.S. 304, 57 Sup. Ct. 216 (1936). 
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of governments who, upon inquiry, disclaimed any 
knowledge of the matter. 


The Third Neutrality Act 


The joint resolution of May 1, 1937, contained a 
provision designed to take care of cases such as 
the Spanish Civil War, and granted permissive 
authority to the President in regard to some new 
provisions while retaining most of the mandatory 
provisions of the 1936 Act; consequently, like the 
previous neutrality acts, the issuance or nonissu- 
ance of export licenses was extremely limited by 
the inflexible provisions of the act. 


The Fourth Neutrality Act 


The joint resolution of November 4, 1939, 
omitted the arms-embargo provisions and substi- 
tuted therefor so-called cash and carry provisions, 
requiring materials to be paid for before delivery 
and carried in foreign vessels. By subsequent 
action, Congress eliminated the cash and carry 
provisions of the act. The authority to deny 
licenses, however, was limited to the instances in 
which the exportation would violate a law of the 
United States or a treaty to which the United 
States is a party. 

The removal of the embargo provisions from 
the Neutrality Act eliminated certain disabilities 
which stood in the way of the desire of the ad- 
ministration to make its material resources, manu- 
facturing facilities, and military equipment avail- 
able to the Western European nations. 


informal or ‘‘Moral’’ Embargoes 


The use of aircraft by the armies of Japan and 
certain other countries for attack upon civilian 
populations and the absence of legal authority to 
impose an embargo as a sanction against aggressor 
states caused the Administration to resort to the 
informal or “moral” embargo. The term referred 
to a policy of discouraging American exporters 
from exporting aircraft equipment and aircraft 
armaments to certain countries. In essence, it 
consisted of an appeal to the exporter on grounds 
of patriotism and ethical conduct to refrain from 
applying for a license or insisting upon the issu- 
ance of a license to export aircraft and aircraft 
equipment to those countries. Though without 
legal basis, “moral” embargoes were observed by 
most established exporters. However, as a result 
of the declaration of a moral embargo, there were 
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no exports of aircraft to Japan after January 
1939. 

This type of embargo was used to prevent air- 
craft equipment from going to Japan as an indi- 
cation of the indignation of the American people 
at the indiscriminate bombing of Chinese cities 
and as a means of preventing American arms from 
adding to Japan’s military strength. The em- 
bargo provisions of the Neutrality Act were not 
applied to Japan. and China because neither of 
these countries had formally declared war on each 
other and because the President, fearing that an 
embargo would hurt China more than Japan, 
never found a war to exist. In December 1939 
following the invasion of Finland by the Russian 
army, a “moral” embargo was instituted on air- 
craft shipments to the Soviet Union. This em- 
bargo was continued in effect until January 21, 
1941. 


The National Defense Act 


The enactment of the act of July 2, 1940, pro- 
vided the President with the authority he had 
lacked in effectuating his arms policies.** In im- 
plementation of this act, the President on July 2, 
1940, issued a proclamation empowering the Sec- 
retary of State to issue or refuse to issue licenses 
in accordance with such rules or regulations as the 
President should prescribe in the interest of the 
national defense. The act was extended by 
amendments to 1949. Pursuant to the authority 
conferred by this act, the Government was able to 
restrict the export of arms to the Middle East in 
support of the United Nations resolutions of May 
29 and July 15, 1948. 


Lend Lease and Reciprocal Aid 


On March 11, 1941, Congress enacted the Lend 
Lease Act authorizing the United States Govern- 
ment to ship war supplies to Great Britain and 
her allies. When this country entered the war 
the reciprocal aspects of lend lease became increas- 
ingly apparent, each government cooperated in 
making its resources and productive capacity 
available for the efficient prosecution of the war. 
Essential supplies and combat items were fur- 
nished as mutual aid to the armed forces of other 
nations united in fighting the common enemy. 

Executive agreements were negotiated with the 
respective governments setting forth the prin- 


*The Act of July 2, 1940, has also been referred to as 
the Export Control Act of 1940. 
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ciples which would govern the arrangements by 
which joint resources could be utilized most effec- 
tively. Although each government retained the 
right of final decision in the light of its own poten- 
tialities and responsibilities, it was agreed that 
decisions as to the most effective use of resources 
should, as far as possible, be made in common, 
pursuant to the common plans for winning the 
war.” 


The Export,Control Act of 1949 


The Act of July 2, 1940 which had been contin- 
ued in effect by amendments until 1949 in that year 
was replaced by the enactment of the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949. This act authorized the Presi- 
dent to restrict exports if required to further the 
foreign policy of the United States, to aid in ful- 
filling its international responsibilities, and to 
protect its national security.” 

The National Defense Act of 1940 and the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949 provided a firm legal 
basis for effectuating the Administration’s policies 
pertaining to aircraft exports as well as other arms 
export without reliance on such measures as the 
“moral” embargo. 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT 
AND PREWAR CONTROLS 


Under the neutrality acts, the National Muni- 
tions Control Board has had the responsibility of 
recommending to the President the specific items 
to be included within the definition of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war. Since World 
War IT, there has been a division of responsibility 
with respect to exports. As discussed earlier in 
these articles, the export control of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, because of their 
peculiar nature and because of their immediate im- 
portance to national and international security 
and the critical relationship of such exports to 


* Twenty-second report on lend-lease operations, Hz- 
change of Notes, dated September 3, 1942, between the 
British Ambassador, Viscount Halifax and the American 
Secretary of State, Cordell C. Hull. 

* Public Law 11—S81st Cong., 1st sess., sec. 2 of the act 
provides “The Congress hereby declares that it is the 
policy of the United States to use export controls to the 
extent necessary (a) to protect the domestic economy from 
the excessive drain of scarce materials and to reduce the 
inflationary impact of abnormal foreign demand; (b) to 
further the foreign policy of the United States and to aid in 
fulfilling its international responsibilities; and (c) to 
exercise the necessary vigilance over exports from the 
standpoint of their significance to the national security.” 
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foreign relations, has remained in the Department 
of State. The Department of Commerce has 
jurisdiction with respect to certain other com- 
modities whose exportation is usually controlled 
for strategic and economic reasons. 

The demands of total war and new technological 
developments have, furthermore, brought about a 
separation in the administrative exercise of con- 
trol for two types of items. First, the National 
Defense Act of July 2, 1940, extended the export- 
control authority to a great many additional 
items. Although not considered as appropriately 
in the munitions list, some of these were related to 
munitions and implements of war, and others 
were controlled under the act because they were 
in short supply or for other strategic reasons. 
The control function with respect to these items 
was first assigned to the Board of Economic War- 
ware, operating under the policy direction of the 
Secretary of State, from October 11, 1941, to June 
24, 1943. Through subsequent administrative re- 
organizations, the administration of such export 
controls came to be placed under the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Second, the development of atomic energy and 
atomic weapons has resulted in the separate ad- 
ministrative operation of such controls under the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The complex scien- 
tific and technical aspects of atomic materials and 
the secrecy necessary to prevent unauthorized dis- 
closure of information were among the reasons 
which led to the establishment of separate adminis- 
trative operations under the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of Controls on fissionable or related mate- 
rials. 

Presidential Proclamation 2776, effective April 
15, 1948, defining arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, included two new categories, thereby 
increasing the number of categories from 9 to 11. 
One of the new categories included fire-control 
equipment and the other miscellaneous military 
items, such as military radar and recently de- 
veloped articles used in warfare. 

The articles listed in these categories were in- 
cluded in the Proclamation because it was realized 
that they were essentially noncommercial or be- 
cause they had been especially adapted for mili- 
tary use during the war. 


Arms Traffic Controls 


Since there is now adequate legal basis for 
administrative action to implement the Govern- 
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ment’s arms-export policies, it is no longer neces- 
sary, in the great majority of cases, to resort to 
informal or moral suasion techniques. Also, plans 
of a broad and firm basis for handling export 
applications places this Government in a better 
position to cooperate with other governments in 
preventing clandestine and illegal shipments. 
The existence of a legal obligation, moreover, 
tends to equalize the situation as between the 
reputable exporter and the unscrupulous arms 
trafficker so that the exporter abiding by the an- 
nounced policy of this Government no longer is 
placed at a competitive disadvantage by so doing. 

With the establishment of a firm legal basis for 
arms-export controls, it also has become possible 
to formulate definite policies and procedures to 
reduce the incentives and opportunities to violate 
the export-control laws. For instance, the scrap 
warranty policy adopted by this Government 
with regard to the sale of surplus military equip- 
ment prevented such equipment from being pur- 
chased by speculators for the export trade.” The 
operations of the speculator in export licenses 
which flourished in the prewar period, are now 
severely restricted by rigid requirements of the 
Munitions Division in the Department of State. 
As a prerequisite to the issuance of a license, the 
exporter must show the seller in possession of a 
firm order from the prospective purchaser. He 
must also show that the goods are immediately 
available for export. 


Statutory Authority in Relation 
to Our International Responsibilities 

In the prewar period, the neutrality laws were 
the principal legislative authority for the system 
of arms-export controls. The law compelled the 
issuance of export licenses unless the shipment 
violated a law of the land or a treaty to which the 
United States was a party. The rigidity of the 
neutrality acts prevented the system of licensing 
arms-export shipments from serving effectively as 
an instrument of our foreign policy at a time when 
careful discrimination was required in the appli- 
cation of export controls over arms shipments to 
discourage armed aggression and encourage con- 
ditions of international stability. 

Today, the added authority goes far toward 
enabling this Government to implement its obli- 


” See discussion of scrap warranty provisions in the 
second article, BULLETIN, Mar. 6, 1950, p. 359. 
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gations as a member of the United Nations as well 
as its arms export policy in general. 

The membership of the United States in regional 
pacts such as the Rio and Atlantic pacts and the 
passage by Congress of military assistance pro- 
grams such as the Greek-Turkish Aid Program 
and the Mutual Defense Assistance Program pro- 
vides a new framework for the consideration of 
the requests of foreign governments for military 
assistance from the United States Government. 
It is obvious that the changed world outlook has 
an important bearing on the consideration given 
these requests. For this reason also, arms exports 
have been subject to more careful review than was 
necessary in the prewar situation. 

As presently drawn, the Export Control Act of 
1949 is limited in duration to June 30, 1951. 
Studies are being undertaken to endeavor to obtain 
permanent legislation for export controls on arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war reflecting the 
general interest of the United States in interna- 
tional order and stability rather than in the limited 
concept of neutrality. 


Current Arms Export Policies 


The current criteria of arms-export policies were 
set forth briefly in the first article of this series. 
It was pointed out that it is consistent with the 
long-range policy of the United States to permit 
other nations friendly to the United States to ob- 
tain military equipment in the United States not 
required by this Government when needed by those 
nations for their legitimate self-defense purposes. 
Conversely, the United States does not favor the 
export of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to countries whose actions appear likely to 
endanger international peace and security either 
universally or with respect to particular regions. 
For this reason, the Government of the United 
States has taken positive action to prevent the 
diversion of arms shipments to destinations in 
Eastern Europe where they could conceivably be- 
come available to the guerrilla forces operating on 
borders of Greece. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is prepared to control 
the exports of arms in such a way as to support, in 
cooperation with other member nations, any pre- 
ventive or enforcement action taken by the United 
Nations. It is of interest to note that actions by 
the United States with respect to exports of arms 
to the Near East or India and Pakistan were 
directly linked to actions by the United Nations 
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concerning disputes in those areas. 

Illustrative of the sweeping steps recently taken 
by this country to bring about conditions which 
can preserve the independence of nations friendly 
to the United States are the ratification of the 
North Atlantic pact and the enactment of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act. In the Western 
Hemisphere also, the United States has partici- 
pated with the nations signatory to the Rio pact 
to organize and lend vitality to such institutions 
as the Council on the Organization of American 
States and Inter-American Peace Committee, in- 
stitutions which were organized to facilitate 
friendly consultations between states with respect 
to mutual problems and disputes and to counter 
the disruptive influences of the activities of revolu- 
tionary groups. 

Arms-export policies are constantly reevaluated 
and modified as required by the changing world 
situation. Many basic principles of arms-export 
policies are however, continued, essentially as they 
have been consistently practiced by the United 
States over the past several decades. Thus, the 
existence of domestic violence in any country may 
result in certain limitations on the export of arms 
to that country, depending on the surrounding cir- 
cumstances and the proximity of the foreign coun- 
try to the United States. Arms needed by the 
recognized government of a friendly nation to 
maintain internal order in the reasonable and 
legitimate exercise of constituted authority are 
generally permitted to be exported, assuming that 
they do not interfere with United States Govern- 
ment procurement. 

The arms involved in the illicit traffic in arms is 
usually destined for revolutionary factions or 
groups. Therefore, as has already been set forth, 
the activities of the irresponsible arms trafficker 
are frowned upon, and every effort is made to close 
illicit channels of arms exports. 

In accordance with its established policy, this 
country, moreover, seeks to encourage the habit of 
peaceful and constitutional political changes in 
friendly nations and, conversely, to discourage 
revolutions by preventing the exportation of arms 
destined for dissident groups within their borders 
or operating from bases located in other countries. 


CONCLUSION 


Between World War I and II, American 
arms-export policies were influenced by the strong 


(Continued on page 520) 
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Ambassador Jessup Answers Senator McCarthy’s 
Charges of “‘Unusual Affinity for Communist Causes’”: 


STATES INSINUATIONS REVEAL SHOCKING 
DISREGARD FOR COUNTRY’S INTERESTS 


Mr. CuatrmaNn, I greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that your Committee has given me to ap- 
pear before you in connection with the charges 
and insinuations which have been made against 
me by Senator McCarthy. On March 8, Senator 
McCarthy made the ro ae statement to this 
Committee, which I quote from pages 71 and 72 
of the record: 


Although I shall discuss the unusual affinity of Mr. 
Philip C. Jessup of the State Department for Communist 
causes later in this inquiry, I think it pertinent to note 
that this gentleman now formulating top-flight policy in 
the Far East affecting half the civilized world was also 
a sponsor of the American-Russian Institute. 


No one can be loyal to communism and also loyal 
to the United States. This attack on me by Sena- 
tor McCarthy is obviously intended to give the 
impression that I am disloyal to the United States. 
When Senator McCarthy made that statement, I 
was in Pakistan completing an official mission 
throughout the countries of Asia. This mission 
was carried out as part of the effort this country 
is making to strengthen the free and democratic 
forces in Asia and the capacity of free Asia to 
resist subversive or antidemocratic forces. 

During the course of this mission, it was my 
duty to speak on behalf of the Government of 
the United States to the Chiefs of State, Prime 
Ministers, Foreign Ministers, and other high offi- 
cials of almost all of the countries of that area. 
In the course of that mission, I also made various 
public statements in an attempt to make clear to 
the peoples of the East that the solution of their 
problems does not lie in the false hopes dangled 
before them by the agents of Communist greed and 
imperialism. 

For example, at New Delhi, on February 23, 
1950, I issued this statement to the press: 


Since the end of the Second World War, history has 
* A statement made before a Subcommittee of the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations on Mar. 20, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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recorded the extension of a new imperialism that has 
brought more than a dozen countries under the domina- 
tion of a single expanding power. The device used by 
this expanding power in extending its imperialism is to 
hold out the glittering promises of communism as a beacon 
light for the rescue of peoples who are suffering from 
economic underdevelopment or who are trying to remove 
the shackles of the old traditional kinds of colonialism. 
However, where communism gains control, it becomes 
immediately apparent that the peoples are not allowed 
to determine their own future, but must conform to a 
single policy laid down in Moscow. 

. . . Communism is hostile to what the Asian people 
want to do and what we want to help them to do— 
which is to develop the stability of their new countries 
and to develop their resources and their technical skills 
so that they are not subject to penetration, either through 
ignorance or distress or because they succumb to the false 
promises of the Communists. 


If Senator McCarthy’s innuendoes were true, 
the representatives of the foreign governments 
with whom I spoke would be entitled to believe 
that my statements to them were deceitful and 
fraudulent. They would be entitled to believe 
that no confidence should be placed in the declara- 
tions which I made on behalf of our Government. 
If it were true that the President and the Secretary 
of State had sent on such a mission a person who 
was a traitor to his own government, they might 
well feel that they could ss no confidence in the 
statements made by any of the representatives of 
the United States abroad. 

It may be relatively unimportant whether the 
character of a single American citizen is black- 
ened and his name is brought into disrepute, but. 
in the present serious situation of international 
relations throughout the world today, it is a ques- 
tion of the utmost gravity when an official holding 
the rank of Ambassador at Large of the United 
States of America is held up before the eyes of the 
rest of the world asa liar and traitor. I am aware, 
Mr. Chairman, that Senator McCarthy has not 
used those words. But if his insinuations were 
true, these words would certainly be appropriate. 

It is impossible for anyone to estimate the harm- 
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ful effect that these innuendoes have had on the 
success of my mission and the foreign policy of 
the United States. It is clear that, if these in- 
sinuations remain unanswered, they will further 
weaken the United States in its conflict with world 
communism. For that reason, I flew back from 
Europe and asked this opportunity to be heard 
by this Committee. 

It is obvious that an individual holding the 
high position of Senator of the United States 
would not venture in this way to undermine the 
position of the United States in its relations with 
the rest of the world unless there was some reason 
for doing so. I have tried to figure out what the 
reason behind this attack ahahe be 

I suppose that if I chose to follow the tactics 
which you gentlemen have witnessed in recent 
weeks, I would start with the hypothesis that this 
action was Communist-inspired. It so happens 
that, so far as I know, the only other attack upon 
my integrity during the course of my trip in Asia 
was made by Peiping Communist organs, and by 
Izvestia, the official publication of the Soviet 
Union in Moscow. On March 3, /evestia attacked 
me in the following manner: 


At a press conference arranged on February 23 in 
Delhi, Jessup set out to obtain a change of view in Indian 
public opinion. Jessup brought into action all kinds of 
means: Flattery and the publicizing of American “assist- 
ance to backward regions” and most of all, of course, 
slanderous fabrications against the U.S.S.R....In 
general, Jessup tried with all his might but he had little 
success. The imperialistic aggressive character of the 
policy of the United States throughout the world, and in 
Asia in particular, is so evident that no hypocritical 
speeches and anti-Communist phillipics could hide it. 


So, you see, while I was on this mission, I was 
attacked by two sources, /zvestia and Senator 
McCarthy. Anyone who believes in the concept 
of guilt by association might draw some startling 
conclusions from this fact. However, I do not be- 
lieve in the concept of guilt by association. More- 
over, I do believe that anyone who, without ade- 
quate proof, levels a charge of conscious or igno- 
rant support of communism at a member of the 
United States Senate—or at an official of the 
United States Government—is irresponsible. I 
have no evidence that Senator McCarthy was mo- 
tivated by a desire to assist the international Com- 
munist movement even though his words and 
actions have had that effect. I, therefore, reject 
this first possibility concerning the reasons for the 
insinuations made against me. 

A second possibility might be that such an at- 
tempt to discredit the position of the United States 
in its relations with the other free countries of 
the world was inspired by sheer partisanship. It 
is hard to believe that anyone holding the position 
of a Member of either House of Congress of the 
United States would so subordinate the interests 
of his country to sheer partisan advantage. I am 
sure no one of our major parties would do so. I 
shall, therefore, pass on to a third possibility. 
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The third possibility might be that the person 
bringing these charges had made a careful in- 
vestigation and was convinced they were true and 
so serious that they ought to be made public even 
before the individual concerned had been asked 
for his side of the roa > 

Are these charges and insinuations true? Sena- 
tor McCarthy asserts that I was a “sponsor” of 
the American-Russian Institute. It is true that 
my name appears on a list of the sponsors of a 
dinner given by the American-Russian Institute, 
but not as a sponsor of the organization itself. 
The dinner in question was one given on May 7, 
1946, on the occasion of the presentation of its first 
annual award to Franklin D. Roosevelt which 
was accepted on behalf of his family. Senator 
McCarthy pointed out that the names of Howard 
Fast, Saul Mills, Ella Winter, John Howard Law- 
son, and Langston Hughes also appeared on this 
list. He did not point out that approximately 
100 people were named on this list of sponsors and 
that it also included the names of H. V. Kalten- 
born, George Fielding Eliot, Dean Christian Gauss 
of Princeton, and Mary Emma Wooley, former 
president of Holyoke. The entire list 1s already 
In evidence as an exhibit of this Committee, and 
the Committee can make its own judgment as to 
the caliber and variety of the people who are on it. 
A search of my files has failed to reveal any in- 
formation concerning this incident, nor do I re- 
member attending the dinner. From approxi- 
mately February to June of 1946, I was seriously 
ill in a hospital in New York City, so it is unlikely 
that I attended. 

I do recall, however, that I was asked by Mr. 
William Lancaster, a prominent New York lawyer, 
to permit my name to be used as a sponsor of a 
dinner which was to be held on October 19, 1944. 
I had met Mr. Lancaster, particularly through his 
activities on the Foreign Policy Association, at a 
time when Gen. Frank McCoy was President and 
Senator Alexander Smith and I were members of 
the Board. I accepted, but was unable to attend 
the dinner. I shall be glad to make the entire list 
of approximately 250 sponsors available to the 
Committee. 

It is utterly irrelevant to the charges or in- 
sinuations that I or anyone else agreed to sponsor 
dinners of the American-Russian Institute of New 
York City in 1944 or 1946. There was no reason 
why a loyal American should not have done so. 
The Attorney General expressly excluded the 
American-Russian Institute of New York from 
the first lists of subversive organizations which 
were published and did not include it until April 
21, 1949. The Committee may be inte in 
knowing that I turned down invitations to speak 
at dinners held by this organization in both 1948 
and 1949. 

During the course of my life, I have participated 
in many organizations. These organizations have 
been of a type that one would normally associate 
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with a person of my outlook and interests. They 
include the American Philosophical Societ 
founded by Benjamin Franklin, the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, the Sigma Phi Society, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and the American Legion. 
From 1933 to 1946, I was closely associated with 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. I am proud 
of my association with that organization which 
was founded by a group of leading businessmen 
and scholars in Honolulu sometime in the mid- 
twenties for the purpose of increasing knowledge 
and friendship among the peoples of the Pacific 
area. Despite the controversy which has oc- 
casionally surrounded it, it has continued to dis- 
charge the functions for which it was created. 
Although there is still much to be done in increas- 
ing the knowledge of the American people about 
countries of the Pacific area, the Institute has made 
a real contribution to the advance which has been 
made in this field during the last 25 years. 

I first became associated with it in 1933 when the 
late Newton D. Baker was its chairman. It is 
necessary to explain that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations is an international organization com- 
posed of national councils in countries touching 
upon or having close interests in the Pacific area. 
My first contact with the organization was to at- 
tend, in 1933, one of the periodic international 
conferences which have been held by the organ- 
ization. In those meetings, leaders of business 
and banking, former high officials of government, 
journalists, labor leaders, researchers, and teachers 
from all of the Pacific countries have met for a 
common study of the problems of the area. Many 
of the leading figures whom I have since met in 
the United Nations I first met through my con- 
nection with the Institute of Pacific Relations in- 
cluding Mrs. Pandit, presently Indian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, and Dr. Hu Shih, the 
great Chinese philosopher who was former Chi- 
nese Ambassador in Washington. As indicative of 
the type of personnel attending these conferences, 
I should also like to refer to the one held in Hot 
Springs, Virginia, in 1945, at which I was Chair- 
man of the American delegation and Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, later United States Senator from 
Connecticut, was Vice Chairman. 

I was a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Council from about 1933 until my resig- 
nation because of health and pressure of other 
work in 1946. I was Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Council during 1939 and 
1940. I was the Chairman of the Pacific Council 
from 1939 to 1942. I have also at various times 
served as a member of the Executive Committee 
of the American Council and, in 1944, as Chairman 
of the Research Advisory Committee. I was suc- 
ceeded as Chairman of the American Council by 
the late Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of 
Stanford University, who was succeeded by 
Robert G. Sproul, President of the University of 
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California, and now by Gerard Swope, Honorary 
President of the General Electric Company. 
Throughout my connection with the Institute, the 
Board of Trustees has included leaders of Amer- 
_ business, finance, and academic and public 
ife. 

I would assume that anyone who was interested 
in inquiring into what I had done and what I have 
stood for would be interested in my entire life and 
background. An inquiry into my background 
would have shown that my ancestors came to this 
country from England in the seventeenth century 
and settled on Long Island and in Pennsylvania 
and new England. My great-grandfather, Judge 
William Jessup of Montrose, Pennsylvania, was a 
delegate to the Republican Convention of 1860, 
which nominated Abraham Lincoln for the presi- 
dency. He was chairman of the committee which 
drafted the platform upon which Lincoln was 
elected. A great-grandfather on my mother’s 
side, John M. Butler, as a Pennsylvania delegate, 
cast his vote for Lincoln at that same convention. 
My father was a lawyer in New York City and a 
lay leader in the Presbyterian Church. On my 
mother’s side, my forebears were Irish and also 
among the early settlers of this country. 

While the Bolshevik revolution was gaining 
control in Russia, I was serving as a private in the 
107th Infantry in the AEF in France. Shortl 
after the Armistice, I returned to Hamilton Col- 
lege in Central New York to finish my education, 
whieh had been interrupted by my enlistment in 
the Army. 

One hears in these days that some individuals 
have been misled during their college years to 
espouse radical doctrines, including the Com- 
munist philosophy. If I had developed any 
radical tendencies in that period, they presumably 
would have been revealed in my ellatale sub- 
sequent activities. Actually, on leaving college 
I took a position as Assistant to the President of 
the First National Bank of Utica, New York. I 
remained with the bank for 2 years, amar ange 
becoming Assistant Cashier. During those 2 

ears in Utica, I was also superintendent of the 
Seaiee School of the First Presbyterian Church 
and Commander of a local post of the American 
Legion. I am still a member of the American 
Legion. 

In July 1921, I married Lois Walcott Kellogg, 
whose ancestors were also of English and Dutc 
pioneer stock and whose mother was a sister of 
the late Frederic C. Walcott, United States Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

During my service in the Army, I had developed 
an overwhelming desire to devote my life to pro- 
moting the cause of international peace, and, with 
this purpose in mind, I resigned my position at 
the bank soon after my marriage and entered the 
Columbia University Law School. At this stage, 
as later in my life, 1 had the privilege of securin 
the advice of the late Elihu t, who had live 
on the campus of Hamilton College and whom I 
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came to know there. After 2 years at Columbia, 
I transferred to Yale University and received m 
LL.B. degree in 1924. Immediately afterward, 
I secured a position as Assistant to the Solicitor 
in the Department of State and served in this 
capacity for a year before going back to Columbia 
as lecturer in lenavealidenl law. I have been on 
the Columbia faculty ever since. I am now on 
leave from my present position as Hamilton Pro- 
fessor of International Law and pa 

In 1925-26, when the Senate of the United 
States was considering again the question of 
American accession to the World Court, I served 
as personal research assistant to the late Senator 
Irving Lenroot of Wisconsin. 

In 1929, Mr. Elihu Root was asked by Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg to represent the United 
States at a Conference of Jurists in Geneva, at 
which the question of United States accession to 
the Statute of the World Court was considered. 
Mr. Root, whose views about Russian commu- 
nism are certainly a matter of public record, in- 
vited me to go along with him as his assistant. I 
am proud to say that I continued to enjoy Mr. 
Root’s confidence and friendship until his death in 
1937. Not long after I had accompanied him to 
the Conference of Jurists, he authorized me to 
write his biography, and I spent a good deal of 
my time between 1931 and 1937 on its preparation. 
The biography was published in 1937 and covers 
the wide range of American law, business, politics, 
and diplomacy which filled the life of that very 
great American statesman and leader, both of the 
American Bar and the Republican Party. In 
1930, Mr. Harry Guggenheim, who had just been 
appointed by President Hoover as United States 
Ambassador to Cuba, invited me to go to Cuba 
with him as his personal legal adviser. I served 
with him there for about 9 months. 

After several years back at Columbia, I was 
called back into public service by Governor (now 
Senator) Herbert J. Lehman, who, in 1943, asked 
me to come to Washington as Chief of the Division 
of Training and Personnel in the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations which he 
was then organizing. In December of that year, I 
served as Assistant Secretary General of the First 
Conference of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (Unrra), and, in 
1944, I served in a similar capacity at the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference at 
Bretton Woods. 

Meanwhile, during a period from 1942 to 1945, 
I was the Associate ) A awe of the Naval School 
of Military Government and Administration es- 
tablished at Columbia University at the request 
of the United States Navy Department. In that 
school, we trained some 500 officers for service in 
occupied areas in the Pacific area. During part 
of that time, I was also serving as consultant to 
the Navy Department in Washington, as a lec- 
turer at the Army School of Military Government 
at the University of Virginia, and as a lecturer at 
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the Navy War College at Newport. I had pre- 
viously lectured at the Navy War College in 1931, 
1939, and 1941. I might add that, since the war, 
I have also delivered two lectures at the National 
War College in Washington, and, in 1948, was 
invited to become a member of the National War 
College staff. I was unable to accept this appoint- 
— ecause of my duties with the Department of 
tate. 

Just before the San Francisco conference, in 
1945, the then Solicitor General, Mr. Charles Fahy, 
and I served, together with Mr. Green Hackworth, 
as a member of a committee of jurists who pre- 

ared a preliminary draft of the statute of the 

nternationai Court of Justice. I then served 
with the United States delegation to the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco as an assist- 
ant on judicial organization and, thereafter, con- 
tinued as a consultant to the Department of State. 
In 1947, I was appointed as the United States mem- 
ber of a United Nations committee on the codifica- 
tion and development of international law. 

On January 3, 1948, I was appointed Deputy 
United States representative on the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. On April 14, 1948, my appointment as 
United States representative to the second special 
session of the United Nations General Assembly 
was confirmed by the United States Senate. On 
June 1, 1948, the Senate confirmed my appoint- 
ment as wy United States representative in 
the United Nations Security Council. On March 
1, 1949, my appointments as United States Am- 
bassador at Large and also as United States rep- 
resentative to the third regular session of the 
General yar were confirmed by the Senate, 
and, last September 26th, I was again confirmed 
by the Senate as a United States representative to 
the fourth oye session of the General Assembly. 

So much for the record of my career. It does 
not read like the record of a Communist, a pro- 
Communist, or a fellow-traveler. 

At the beginning of my statement, I said that 
the insinuations which had been leveled against 
me had the effect of impairing the confidence of 
other governments in the United States and its 
representatives. I made that statement because 
it would be impossible to reconcile the actions 
I have taken both in the course of my recent tri 
to Asia and in the course of the last 2 years with 
the Department of State with “an unusual affinity 
for Communist causes.” I shall submit to the 
Committee for insertion in the record a collection 
of extracts from statements which I have made on 
the subject of communism. Merely by way of 
illustration, I would like to read from a statement 
which I made in the Political Committee of the 


‘General Assembly last December in the debate on 


China. There I said: 


. . . | hope, Mr. Chairman, it will be crystal clear that 
the United States policy is against imperialism every- 
where. We flatly reject it for ourselves and we con- 
demn it when practiced by any other state. We condemn 
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it specifically as revealed in the Soviet-Russian continua- 
tion of Tsarist-Russian imperialism in the Far East. Our 
concern is that China, India, and all Asia be safeguarded 
against Soviet-Russia or any other aggression. 


I believe that I should be judged not merely by 
what I have said but also by what I have done. 
I have already indicated that I have had the honor 
of representing the United States in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, in the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, and in one special and two regular ses- 
sions of the General Assembly. The proceedings 
of these bodies are public and their records are 
published. 

Among the international matters with which I 
have been called upon to deal for the United States 
are those of Korea, where the efforts of the United 
Nations to unify and give independence to that 
country encountered boycott and obstruction from 
the Soviet Union, the lifting of the Berlin block- 
ade, in which I had the good fortune to play a 
part, the attempts of the United Nations to pre- 
serve the independence of China, and the disposi- 
tion of the Italian colonies in North Africa. 
Another case that I might mention is that of Indo- 
nesia, where it has been the aim of the United 
States to encourage the Indonesian national gov- 
ernment, the government of which has shown its 
ability effectively to cope with Indonesian com- 
munism. 

In these matters, as in others, the Soviet Union 
opposed the settlements supported by the United 
States and other members of the United Nations. 
I have defended the position of the United States 
and fought the obstructive tactics of the Soviet 
Union and its Communist satellites. It is not for 
me to judge whether I have done well. I do assert 
that it cannot be denied that the record reveals 
complete devotion to the interests of the United 
States and our way of life and uncompromising 
hostility to international communism and all that 
it stands for. 

Although I believe I have made it clear from 
what I have already said, I wish to repeat categori- 
cally and without qualification that I am not a 
Communist and never have been a Communist. I 
am not and never have been a Communist sym- 
pathizer. I have never knowingly supported or 
promoted any movement or organization which I 
knew had as its objective the furtherance of Com- 
munist objectives. Although I cannot claim to 
have any detailed knowledge of the process, I 
wholeheartedly support the efforts of those whose 
official responsibility it is to see that Communists 
or Communist sympathizers are kept out of our 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have attempted conscien- 
tiously to review the record of my activities, I have 
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perhaps been prejudiced by my own inner knowl- 
edge that Senator McCarthy’s charges and insinu- 
ations are utterly false. But I submit that any 
sincere person would have concluded from a review 
of the record that it does not offer the slightest 
iota of proof that I have “an unusual affinity for 
Communist causes.” I therefore conclude that 
Senator McCarthy’s charges and insinuations are 
not only false but utterly irresponsible and under 
the circumstances reveal a shocking disregard for 
the interests of our country. 
Mr. Chairman, if these insinuations affected me 
alone, they would perhaps not be a matter of any 
reat importance, except to me, my family, and my 
riends. But these insinuations, and the manner 
in which they were put forward, have had an effect 
upon 150 million Americans and all the —— in 
the world who are striving for peace. I know I 
do not have to tell the members of this Committee 
of the serious situation which exists in the world 
today. You know that the stakes are high. The 
United States is in the midst of a struggle for 
eace. We are opposed by the efforts of a dia- 
Olically clever and well-organized Communist 
organization which is seeking to destroy our democ- 
racy. If we are to succeed in our struggle, we 
must forego all partisanship and all partisan polit- 
ical adventures. If we are to succeed, we must 
show to our friends in the free world that we are 
not divided in our counsels but that we are united 
in our determination to promote the cause of peace 
and to pursue the wisest policy which our united 
genius can devise. If we are to succeed, we must 
all dedicate ourselves to the cause of peace with 
devotion and unity of — For my part, 
that is my one and only thought. 





Traffic in Arms (Continued from page 515) 
isolationist sentiment in Congress and throughout 
the country which caused this country to adopt the 
concept of “strict” neutrality and a separate ap- 
proach from that of the League of Nations to the 
problem of world peace. In the 1940’s, the threat 
to our national security resulted in the abandon- 
ment of our neutrality position and in the dele- 
gation of broader powers to the executive branch 
with respect to arms-export controls. 

As a consequence of recent developments here 
and abroad, it appears unthinkable that the United 
States will ever revert to unregulated arms traffic. 
In fact, it is probable that arms-export controls 
will be strengthened in order to implement and 
make more effective general American foreign 
policy. 
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Inter-American Relations in Perspective 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


Since I took office last June I have visited 15 of 
the 20 republics of Latin America. In every coun- 
try in South America and the Caribbean, I have 
talked with the people and with their leaders. 
And I have talked with our own citizens residing 
in these countries. My visits have given me a 
unique opportunity to examine our et neg at 
first hand and to think about our relations with 
these countries and their people. 


Common Interests 


Our national interest in Latin America seems 
cleartome. As neighbors all of us must get along 
with one another. e have a common interest in 
the security of our hemisphere. 

During these visits of mine, I have been im- 
pressed by the community of interest which is our 
inter-American heritage. I have fortified my 
own faith in our ability to work together. In the 
Organization of American States, we have ma- 
chinery for the discharge of our common business. 
In the treaty of Rio de Janeiro, we have agreed to 
act together for the maintenance of our common 
peace and security. Experience shows clearly 
that we need the other American Republics and 
that they need us. This was proved during the 
last war through the pooling of our efforts and 
resources. 

But there is a deeper consideration that must 

overn our attitude. Our way of life is on trial 
in this hemisphere. We are called upon to justify 
our faith in the unlimited possibilities of the indi- 
vidual. 

Today we are especially concerned with improv- 
ing material standards of living in the Americas. 
Our policy is to lend our strength to our neighbors 
for this purpose. But there are limits to what we 
cando. The other American Republics are sover- 
eign and independent countries. 


*An address made before the fourth Annual Bulletin 
Forum in Philadelphia, Pa. on Mar. 22, 1950, and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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They are our equals under the law of nations. 
Each is as much responsible for the solution of its 
own domestic problems as we are for the solution 
of ours. It is not our function to run their affairs 
or to be officious. If, in dealing with their own 
problems, they seek cooperation from us that we 
can properly furnish, we shall try to furnish it. 
But we cannot ourselves solve their problems, and 
there is no use of our even trying to cooperate ex- 
cept on the basis of what they themselves are doing 
to solve them. 


Misconceptions About U.S. 


There is a great deal of confusion in the other 
American Republics—and in the United States as 
well—about what the attitude and purposes of the 
United States really are—about what we are doing, 
about what we ought to be doing or not doing. 
One misconception that you run into is that the 
United States because of its size and prosperity 
is responsible for solving the problems of the other 
American Republics and that when they have 
difficulties the United States is to blame. An 
obsession has grown up here and abroad about 
American financial assistance. It has become 
dogma in some circles that the United States is 
aan a continuing obligation to help other nations. 

Now the fact is that we have, in the past few 
years, taken the initiative to strengthen other 
countries through financial and technical meas- 
ures. That initiative today is represented by, and 
in part, by the International Bank and Fund, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. We have not taken that initia- 
tive, however, in the discharge of any particular 
obligation to any particular country. We have 
done it because of the identification of our own 
national interest with the general welfare of the 
community. 

We are immediately concerned, however, with 
mutt a dangerously unbalanced economic 
situation by helping our neighbors increase their 
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own production on a rational basis. Some idea of 
the degree of unbalance is indicated by the fact 
that the United States, with less than 7 percent 
of the world’s population, is today producing over 
40 percent of the world’s goods. 

his unbalance is just as much against our in- 
terests as against those of the other countries. 
Obviously we serve our own interest by promoting 
increased productivity in Latin America. Finan- 
cial cooperation is one of the means to this end, but 
it is not an end in itself. We and the other nations 
of this hemisphere must look at financial assist- 
ance in its proper perspective. The problem of 
increasing production is not one of dollars alone. 
It is a problem rather of men, of resources, of 
skills, and of ideas. Until these are allowed to 
play their true part, we are not going to accom- 
plish very much. 

Another source of confusion is the claim that 
because we are meeting particular emergencies in 
one part of the world through cooperative meas- 
ures we are therefore obligated to cooperate on a 
similar scale in other areas, even though condi- 
tions are quite different. We are under no such 
obligation. Moreover, what we have done to meet 
emergencies in the Eastern Hemisphere has not 
prevented us from continuing our cooperation 
with the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 


Inherent Differences 


Another point I want to make clear is that, even 
within the Western Hemisphere, our policy of 
cooperation cannot possibly be uniform in its ap- 
plication country by country. For one thing, the 
differences between the nations of the American 
community are striking. 

Ten days ago I was in Brazil, a country larger 
than the United States. Just before that I was in 
Uruguay, with an area somewhat less than that 
of Nebraska. I have visited countries with cul- 
tures as different as those of Haiti and Argentina. 
In Brazil the language is Portuguese; in Haiti, 
French. Paraguay is virtually bilingual, as al- 
most everyone speaks the native Guarani in addi- 
tion to Spanish. In the other countries, Spanish 
is the language. 

Some countries are badly overcrowded; some 
are almost empty. Some are rich; some are poor. 
Some have developed industries; others are pri- 
marily agricultural. Some wish to attract foreign 
capital; others see no advantage in doing so. Our 
cooperative programs must therefore be adjusted 
to the conditions of the different countries. They 
must, in particular, be adjusted to the degree of 
self-help which the countries themselves apply. 
Some of them have immense possibilities for in- 
creased production but are not meeting the chal- 
lenge of those possibilities. This naturally limits 
what we can do to cooperate with them. Others 
are making an a attack on the problem 
of their own production and, consequently, are 
getting more cooperation from us. 
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In the past 2 months, I have participated in 
conferences at Habana and Rio de Janeiro at- 
tended by our Ambassadors in the other American 
Republics. At these conferences, we decided that 
our programs of cooperation must be planned in 
terms of the over-all situation in each country. 
Our cooperation can be effective only where there 
is a genuine mobilization of effort in the other 
country. This point of view will be put forward 
by our delegation at the special session of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
which convened this week in Washington. 

The bipartisan legislation now before Congress 
to give effect to the Point 4 Program, known as 
the Kee-Herter Bill, also expresses this point of 
view. It contains one provision which may be 
most useful in making this over-all approach effec- 
tive. I refer to the device of joint commissions 
to be set up at the request of other countries to 
work out programs for economic development. 
These would be permanent commissions concerned 
with the various aspects of our relations with the 
other countries relating to economic development. 
But miracles are not “nt expected in this immense 
task of development, and we cannot look forward 
to immediate transformation of the economy of 
any country. What is needed more than anything 
else is persistence of purpose and effort. 


The Example of Puerto Rico 


Recently, I saw a most inspiring example of 
what a dynamic and high-minded government can 
do to elevate its people. It was in my native island 
of Puerto Rico, which today, as an associated part 
of the United States, has its own independently 
elected governor and legislature. The adminis- 
tration of Governor Munoz Marin is not sittin 
back and deploring the dire economic and socia 
situation in that overcrowded island. On the con- 
trary, the Government of Puerto Rico is aggres- 
sive ? administering a program of development, 
partly through the aid of public funds but pri- 
marily through bold and far-sighted measures for 
attracting private capital. 

Governor Munoz Marin told me that each year 
there are approximately 26 billion doMars of new 
investment in the continental United States. He 
feels that the task of his Government is to try to 
attract some portion of this investment to Puerto 
Rico and that if it is successful in attracting even 
one-fourth of one percent of this amount, the 
economy of Puerto Rico can be radically trans- 
formed in a few years. This example might well 
be studied by countries with similar problems. 


Basis of Friendship 


When I speak of our attitude toward other 
American Republics and our cooperation with 
them, I am reminded that the questions most fre- 
quently asked me when I return from a trip like 
my last one are: “What do the people of the other 
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countries think of us? Is there a solid enough 
friendship to form the basis for real cooperation ¢” 
My answer is that by and large they do like and 
respect us, that such a basis of friendship does 
exist. Obviously, there are exceptions in detail 
and often we are validly criticized for errors of 
omission and commission. Our size and strength 
make us a natural target, especially for those who 
would shift the blame for local difficulties or who 
confuse details with the totality of our relations. 
We are prepared to take this kind of criticism in 
our stride as one of the expected obstacles in the 
conduct of our international relations. We will 
not allow it to deflect us from administering those 
relations roeniggs | to the interests of our country 
as we see them. However, let no one confuse our 
restraint with docility. Bad faith, deliberate mis- 
struction and hostility, where they occur, are 
bound to injure our relations with the country 
concerned. The job of creating good relations is 
not ours alone. 

We naturally seek to spread understanding of 
our motives. This is the purpose of our informa- 
tion programs. The extent to which we realize 
understanding tests the effectiveness of our coop- 
eration. In the progressive city of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, the state and municipal governments on 
the day I was there donated a parcel of land worth 
almost 300 thousand dollars for the expansion of 
the Brazil-United States Cultural Institute. We 
might ponder this real example of international 
friendship. To my mind it represents a more 
typical attitude than such resentment and criti- 
cism of us as also find expression. 

I have spoken of the need for each country to 
assume the responsibility that belongs to it alone. 
I have spoken of the need to base our inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation on the active ig nang of self- 
help that each country undertakes for itself. I 
have spoken of the friendship and trust that are 
indispensable to cooperation. These are the ele- 
ments. Let us now clear our minds of fantasies, 
false notions, and imagined grievances. We have 
the tools, in this hemisphere, to prove the effective- 
ness of our way of life. It means hard work, 

atience, and good will. I suggest that we go 

orward on that basis. 


Consular Convention With 
Costa Rica Enters Into Force 


[Released to the press March 22] 


On March 19, 1950, the President issued his 
proclamation of the consular convention between 
the United States and Costa Rica, which entered 
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into force on that day, the thirtieth day after the 
day of the exchange of instruments of ratification, 
in accordance with article XV of the convention. 

The convention was signed at San José on Janu- 
ary 12, 1948, by the United States Chargé 
d’A ffaires ad iterim and the Costa Rican Secretary 
of State in charge of Foreign Relations. The ad- 
vice and consent of the United States Senate to 
ratification of the convention was given on August 
17, 1949, and the convention was ratified for the 
United States on September 2, 1949. The respec- 
tive ratifications of the United States and Costa 
—_ were exchanged at San José on February 17, 

The convention, which was developed after ex- 
tensive study and negotiation, establishes a formal 
reciprocal basis for the exchange of consular of- 
ficers between the two countries, an exchange 
which has taken place heretofore on the basis of 
custom and usage, and defines rights and duties 
covering such matters as privileges and immuni- 
ties with respect to taxation and import duties, 
consular authority in connection with the settle- 
ment of decedents’ estates, representation by con- 
sular officers of their countrymen, authentication 
and notarization of documents. and shipping and 
merchant-marine problems sich as salvage and 
personnel. 


U.S. Endorses Report of 
Caribbean Investigation Committee 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press March 22] 


The United States gives full support to the con- 
clusions and recommendations presented by the 
Caribbean Investigating Committee to the Council 
of the Organization of American States, acting 
provisionally as the Organ of Consultation under 
the Rio treaty. The Committee, on which a rep- 
resentative of the United States was privileged to 
serve along with representatives from four other 
American Republics, carried on its investigations 
in a thorough and objective manner. 

The resolutions which the Committee has rec- 
ommended be adopted by the Organ of Consulta- 
tion reflect a mature and constructive considera- 
tion of the facts and causes involved in the situa- 
tion which the Committee was asked to investigate. 
I am confident that the Organization of American 
States, through its action in this case, will take a 
great step forward in the cause of peace and se- 
curity and, thereby, importantly strengthen the 
basis of inter-American solidarity and friendship. 
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General License Concerning 
Assets in Balkans Revoked 


On February 24, 1950, Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath announced the revocation of 
General License No. 32A which permitted limited 
monthly remittances from blocked accounts to per- 
sons within Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania who 
are citizens or subjects of any such country and 
who are the beneficial owners of such accounts. 
That license, as he pen out, was revoked pend- 
ing a governmental decision as to the disposition 
to be made of blocked assets of nationals of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania in accordance with 
the treaties of peace with those countries. 

Numerous inquiries have been directed to the 
Office of Alien Property, Department of Justice, 
as to whether the action described in the Attorney 
General’s announcement had any effect either on 
assets in the United States of nationals of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania which are not 
blocked at the present time or on assets which may 
be required in the future by such nationals. 

Harold I. Baynton, Acting Director, Office of 
Alien Property, emphasizes that existing assets 
in the United States of nationals of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania which have been un- 
blocked under either general or special license or 
assets of those nationals which may be acquired in 
the future and which would be free under Gen- 
eral License No. 94 are in no way affected by the 
revocation of General License No. 32A. The 
effect of the revocation is to prevent those owners 
of assets now blocked, who live in Bulgaria, 
Hungary, or Rumania and who are citizens of any 
such country, from using such assets in the limited 
amounts formerly permitted under General 
License No. 32A. 


Pan American Day, 1950 
A PROCLAMATION? 


Wuereas this year marks the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Pan American Union, 
which now functions as the General Secretariat 
of the Organization of American States; and 

Wuereas April 14 is customarily designated as 
“Pan American Day” in each of the republics of 
this Hemisphere, as a commemorative symbol of 
the bonds of friendship among the peoples of the 
Americas; and 

Wuereas it is fitting to call attention to the high 
purposes inspiring the American republics in their 
collaboration, through the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, toward the solution of their common 


* Proc. 2877, 15 Fed. Reg. 1629. 
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problems and the maintenance of their peace and 
security : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby 
proclaim Friday, April 14, 1950, as Pan American 
Day; and I direct the appropriate officials of the 
Government to have the flag of the United States 
displayed on all public buildings on that day. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions of the United States and the 
appropriate officials of municipalities and other 
political subdivisions, te issue proclamations or 
take other suitable action with respect to Pan 
American Day. And I call upon the schools, 
churches, and civic organizations, and the people 
of the United States generally, to observe the day 
with appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving ex- 
pression to the cordial sentiments entertained by 
the Government and people of the United States 
for the Governments and peoples of the other 
American republics. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eighteenth 
day of March in the year of our Lord nineteen 

hundred and fifty, and of the Independ- 
[seat] ence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and seventy-fourth. 


Harry 8S. Truman 
By the President : 
Dean G. ACHESON 
Secretary of State. 


Switzerland To Represent 
U.S. Interests in Bulgaria 


[Released to the press March 22] 


Notice is hereby given that following the cessa- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Peoples’ Republic of Bulgaria, 
the Government of Switzerland assumed the pro- 
tection of American interests in Bulgaria and the 
Government of Poland assumed the protection of 
Bulgarian interests in the United States of 
America. Notice is further given that all matters 
relating to American interests in Bulgaria or 
Bulgarian interests in the United States of 
America should henceforth be directed to the 
Division of Protective Services of the Office of 
Consular Affairs, Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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Halibut Convention With Canada 


[Released to the press March 24] 


The Department of State announced signature 
today of a convention between the United States 
and Canada for the extension of port privileges to 
halibut fishing vessels on the Pacific Coast of the 
two countries. 

The United States Ambassador, Laurence A. 


‘Steinhardt, and the Canadian Minister of Fish- 


eries, R. W. Mayhew, signed the convention in 
Ottawa. 

Under the terms of this agreement, Canada will 
grant to United States halibut fishing vessels the 
privilege of landing catches and obtaining sup- 
plies, repairs, and equipment in Canadian ports 
on the Pacific Coast. In return, the United States 
will grant the same privilege to Canadian halibut 
fishing vessels in Pacific Coast ports of Alaska 
and the continental United States. 

This convention puts on a permanent basis an 
arrangement which has been made year by year 
in the past. 


Shanghai Communists Delay 
Evacuees From China 


[Released to the press March 20] 


The American President Lines today informed 
the Department of State that local Chinese Com- 
munist authorities in the Shanghai Foreign Trade 
Bureau have refused permission for shallow-draft 
LST vessels under commercial charter to the APL 
and manned by civilian APL crews to enter 
Shanghai for the purpose of ferrying evacuees to 
the liner S. S. General Gordon at safe anchorage 
outside the —e estuary. Shallow-draft ves- 
sels are required to navigate the shallow north 
channel of the Yangtze because the main channel 
has been mined and is unsafe. 

Although the detailed written reply of the 
Shanghai authorities to this request is not yet 
available, it would appear that tentative refusal 
is based on unwarranted apprehensions of local 
authorities that these vessels are not commercial 
ships. This is not the case. In view of the steps 
which Shanghai authorities had taken to expedite 
granting of a large number of exit permits, in 
view of the announcement of the top Chinese Com- 
munist authorities at Peiping that they wished to 
facilitate the departure of American official per- 
sonnel, and in view of the earlier indication from 
Shanghai authorities to the APL agent there of 
their agreement in principle to this operation, the 
Department is instructing United States officials 
there to seek at once a reconsideration. 
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Almost 2,000 foreigners of various nationalities, 
including American diplomatic and consular offi- 
cials from Nanking and Shanghai and many 
invalids and others urgently desiring to depart 
from the isolated port of Shanghai, had expected 
to leave by this means sometime in the course of 
this week. Approximately 310 Americans are 
involved. 

The two LST’s are en route to Shanghai while 
the General Gordon, which was scheduled to leave 
Hong Kong eer for the rendezvous off the 
Yangtze, will remain in Hong Kong pending 
further decisions. The LST’s will remain out- 
side Chinese territorial waters awaiting entry 
clearances. 


Japan-Burma Trade Agreement 
[Released to the press in Tokyo March 21} 


General MacArthur today announced a trade 
agreement between Japan and Burma; provisions 
for the exchange of 49 million dollars (17.5 mil- 
lion pounds sterling) of goods during calendar 
year 1950 has been ratified. 

Scap officials stated this is first formal trade 
agreement between the recently established gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Union of Burma 
and Japan. They said it is anticipated trade 
resulting from this agreement will be instrumental 
in the economic rehabilitation and development 
of both countries. 

The new agreement was negotiated in January 
1950 at trade conference held in Tokyo between 
Burmese Trade Mission headed by U Thet Su, 
Chairman of the Burmese State Agricultural 
Marketing Board and representatives of Scap. 
Japanese Government officials attended the con- 
ference as observers. 

In general, the new agreement provides for 
balanced trade between the two areas at the high- 
est practicable level. Trade will be conducted on 
a pound sterling basis in accordance with provi- 
sions of the over-all payments arrangement cur- 
rently in force between Japan and the sterling area 
to which Burma is a signatory. 

The new trade plan for the calendar year 1950 
provides for exchange of variety of goods. Jap- 
anese principal imports from Burma will be rice, 
crude rubber, gram (chickpeas), raw cotton, 
maize, teak, beans, tung oil, lacquer, cotton seed, 
sticklac, and other raw materials. Japanese prin- 
cipal items of export to Burma will include tex- 
tiles, building materials, small-scale cottage in- 
dustry equipment, machinery and equipment, 
rubber manufactures, cement, food, enamel- 
ware, aluminum ware, and other miscellaneous 
commodities. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Universal, Regional, and Bilateral Patterns of International Organization 


Statement by Deputy Under Secretary Rusk* 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE: I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
appear for the Department of State at this par- 
ticular stage in these hearings. The Subcommit- 
tee has now had the views of the proponents of 
the various resolutions before it, each of which ad- 
vocates further action of one sort or another to 
extend our participation in international organ- 
ization. 

Two impressive facts have emerged from the 
testimony thus far. One is that the proponents 
of the resolutions before you share a sense of the 
inadequacy of mankind’s present political ar- 
rangements and a sense of urgency with respect to 
more effective action in building a world security 
system. The other is that the only serious criti- 
cism of existing international machinery comes 
from those who wish to have us participate more 
rather than less. It may be significant that there 
is no resolution before the Committee calling for 
us to withdraw from our international responsi- 
bilities—nor is there any significant organized 
opinion in the country which takes that view. I 
take that to mean that the people of this country 
have reached a basic understanding that the fate of 
this nation is interwoven with events beyond our 
borders and that our safety, liberty, and well-be- 
ing require us to act as a part of the world 
about us. 


Only a fool could close his mind to the possi- 
bility that we may need to take further steps in 
the field of international organization. We are 
not here to enter a blind defense of a status quo. 
The postwar world is neither secure nor stable, nor 


* Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Feb. 15, 1950. 
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are its peoples free‘and adequately fed. Sovereign 
states have been reluctant to yield enough of their 
freedom of action to insure the safety of us all. 
The scars of the devastation of World War II 
have not been healed. Shifting power alinements 
and struggles for power advantage continue to 
cast a shadow over the more constructive efforts 
to work together across national frontiers. In 
great areas of the world, population is pressing 
hard against the ceilings of available foodstuffs. 
We who can produce so much find it difficult to 
work out a rational basis upon which we can ex- 
change our wealth for the wealth of others—to our 
mutual advantage. The great national, political, 
and social revolutions touched off in the Western 
world in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
continue to force fundamental change in many 
parts of the world. The counterrevolution and 
reaction of international communism has not only 
become an effective tool for the extension of the 
power of the Russian state but in certain areas it 
is rebuilding the institutions of tyranny and sup- 
pression against which men have been struggling 
for centuries. A world which is being forcibly 
united by technical development is divided by stub- 
born traditions, racial animosities and barriers of 
language, religion, and custom. The breath-tak- 
ing pace at which the boundaries of human know]- 
edge and technical capacity are being smashed is 
not matched by our ability to organize man to deal 
with the problems of his own creation. As it has 
been well put by others, our central problem is 
whether man who knows so much is wise enough 
to survive. 

If it is foolish to close our minds to change, it 
would be —_ foolish for us not to hold tena- 
ciously to the gains which we have already made 
and not to take account of the lessons of our recent 
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experience. I shall show in a few moments that 
we have come a very long way in the work of the 
United Nations. That structure has been power- 
fully reinforced by such regional arrangements 
as the Rio Pact and the North Atlantic Pact. It 
would be disastrous, if by turning in any irrespon- 
sible or whimsical fashion to new forms of organi- 
zation or glittering formulae for perfection, we 
were to set ourselves back. Almost all of the pro- 
ponents of the resolutions before us have stated 
their strong support for the United Nations and 
have disclaimed any intention or desire to weaken 
it in any way. But as the people of the country 
consider what our attitude shall be toward these 
—— we must bear in mind that, by ill-consid- 
ered action, we can inflict unintentional damage 
and destroy what we think we are trying to save. 
The power and influence of the United States im- 
poses upon us a very great responsibility; our 
action or our inaction can profoundly affect the 
course of events in the rest of the world. 

We should do irreparable harm if we should 
come forward with bold proposals for radically 
new international organization without satisfac- 
tory answers to some very fundamental questions. 

Exactly what is it we are proposing that we and 
others do? What is it we want? at do we 
have in mind? Do we ourselves understand the 
full implications of the course we have in mind? 
Are we acting from sober reflection or from hys- 
teria, fear, or lack of understanding of our situa- 
tion? Are we prepared to persevere in the new 
course? Are we willing to pay the costs? Have 
we considered the matter carefully from the point 
of view of other nations? Which of our existing 
problems would be solved or brought substantially 
near solution if the new course were adopted— 
or which of the threats now hanging over the world 
would be magnified and made more difficult to 
handle? What procedures, both within our own 
constitutional system and in the international field, 
must we follow if we are to go forward under the 
new proposal? These are important questions 
whatever our proposals, but they are vital if we 
are to consider whether we shall place in the hands 
of others the power to dispose of the manpower 
and the resources of the United States. 

What do we Americans want in this twentieth 
century in our relations with the rest of the world? 
What is our foreign policy? In one sense, it can- 
not be stated. This great nation, rich, sprawling, 
and diverse, will not allow its foreign policy to be 
compressed into a few words by a handful of 
people in Washington. In another sense, our 
foreign policy is known and understood by our 
citizens throughout the land. A well-considered 
and convenient statement of our basic policy is 
found in the Preamble and in articles 1 and 2 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. ... A reading 
would remind us, however, that the purposes and 
principles written into the Charter while we were 
still facing trial by fire in the recent war do in 
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fact reflect the basic principles and the loftiest 
aspirations of the American people... . 

The emphasis in these hearings has not been 
upon a restatement of our broad purposes but upon 
how we can translate them into accomplished fact. 
We shall never completely realize all our purposes. 
It is a part of our nature to aspire to goals beyond 
our immediate reach and not to be satisfied so long 
as important jobs remain to be done. As we solve 
some problems, others will arise to take their place. 
Some we shall not readily solve and may have to 
endure for a considerable period. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


Again, it is characteristic for us to continue to 
point toward the future—to apply our energy 
and intelligence toward the problems ahead of us 
rather than to spend our time in contemplation of 
past successes or matters behind us. This tend- 
ency to turn to the next task ahead is entirely 
wholesome, provided it does not make pessimists 
of us all. If we are to assess our situation ac- 
curately and are to summon the hope and faith 
we need for the job ahead, perhaps we should 
pause on rare occasions and borrow encourage- 
ment from the record of the past. Time does not 
—_ a complete analysis of the recent record, 

ut it is not unimportant that the blockade of 
Berlin of a year ago was removed, the fighting in 
Indonesia gave way to a statesmanlike agreement, 
that the troublesome issues of Palestine are in the 
process of peaceful settlement with no real likeli- 
hood of a resumption of fighting, that guerrilla 
operations in Greece have been overcome and that 
Greek effort can be increasingly devoted to the 
long-needed reconstruction of the country, that the 
North Atlantic community is organizing itself 
strongly for its mutual defense, that the Western 
European economy is daily becoming stronger and 
more vigorous, and that significant steps are being 
taken to integrate Western Germany and Japan 
into the family of nations on a peaceful and co- 
operative basis. I cite these not to stimulate a 
false optimism but to point out that much con- 
structive work is going on continuously all about 
us. 
As we turn to matters ahead of us, we see an 
agenda of formidable problems. We do not have 
international control of atomic energy and are 
confronted with competition in atomic weapons. 
We have not resolved the formidable gap between 
our exports and our imports. We have not 
reached a satisfactory peace settlement for Ger- 
many, Japan, or even Austria and a reintegration 
of those peoples back into the community of na- 
tions. The peoples of Asia have not yet achieved 
stability in their effort to build free societies of 
their own and are being directly threatened by the 
counterrevolutionary and reactionary forces of 
international communism with subjection to the 
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interests of the Russian state. The world has not 
yet found a satisfactory basis on which relations 
with the Soviet Union can be conducted, nor a 
means for insuring that the Soviet Union will 
respect the conduct required of all states if there 
is to be peace. 

There are many other questions before us but 
those which have just been named are of major 
importance and bear directly upon the issues 
which are being discussed in these hearings. It 
becomes not on pertinent but necessary to con- 
sider how we are to get at these problems, even 
though we may not have complete solutions. It 
has been evident from the hearings thus far that 
the Subcommittee is not so much concerned with 
theoretical problems of forms and organization as 
with practical problems imposed upon us by 
urgent issues of foreign policy. 


WHAT ARE THE SOLUTIONS? 


It will be seen at a glance that the important 
problems before us are not likely to submit to a 
single method or to a single organizational de- 
vice. The effort of the United States in the post- 
war world has been applied on a broad front, in 
a bold and creative manner, advancing where it is 
possible to advance and searching out alternative 
means where obstacles bar the way. We have 
emphasized and strongly supported the United 
Nations as the organization of the world commu- 
nity and have worked in it to resolve problems of 
general interest and concern. We have dealt with 
other questions of a regional character in regional 
organizations, particularly in the inter-American 
system and in the North Atlantic community. 
The great mass of the daily conduct of our foreign 
relations continues to be on a bilateral basis, direct 
between government and government. This com- 
bination of general, regional, and bilateral effort is 
not the result of theoretical analysis but is required 
for the orderly conduct of our Sapte A brief 
examination of some of our experience in using 
general, regional, and bilateral procedures might 
be useful in considering some of the issues de- 
veloped in these hearings. 


The United Nations and the Charter 


When we turn to the United Nations and its 
Charter we are conscious of the dominant role 
which support for the United Nations has played 
in our foreign policy. As a treaty aproved for 
ratification by a vote of 89 to 2 in the Senate, it is 
a part of the supreme law of our land. A more 
effective use of the United Nations was the theme 
of the Vandenberg resolution passed by the Senate 
on June 11, 1948, by a vote of 64 to 4. President 
Truman, in his inaugural address, outlined our 
program for peace and freedom and stated in his 
first point that: 
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We will continue to give unfaltering support to the 
United Nations and related agencies, and we will continue 
to search for ways to strengthen their authority and in- 
crease their effectiveness. 


... Apart from the Soviet bloc, for the mo- 
ment, it is fair to say that the membership of the 
United Nations is making a persistent and honest 
effort, in hundreds of matters which come before 
that organization each year, to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Charter. No single nation, lachlan 
our own, has fully measured up to the high stand- 
ards of the Charter—but that has not been ex- 
pected. What has been accepted as a general obli- 
gation is to try by practical steps, within available 
means, each in his own way, to contribute to the 
objectives established. . . . 

However cynical we may believe that effort 
becomes on many issues, it is noteworthy that even 
the Soviet Union acknowledges in this somewhat 
left-handed fashion, the moral and political au- 
thority of the Charter among the peoples of the 
world. 

This world-wide acceptance of principles which 
are central to our own foreign policy is a tremen- 
dous asset which the United States must carefully 
nourish. It provides the basis for a solidarity of 
the world community which could not readily be 
brought about through propaganda, diplomatic 
negotiation, or other available means. . . . 

he Charter has been drafted ; it has been signed 
and placed in effect; it provides a basic structure 
for the constructive consolidation of the world 
community. It is a fair question to ask whether, 
if we now embark upon an effort to redistribute 
governmental power in a fundamental way, we 
would not now unleash divisive and disruptive 
forces of diverse interests and cultures at the very 
moment when solidarity is of the greatest possible 
urgency. 


It should be noted that the Charter is our basic 
over-all agreement with the Soviet Union. It was 
negotiated in detail with great care at a time when 
we and they were fighting a common enemy. It 
contained provisions which, if loyally carried out, 
would insure the peace. .. . 


ASSESSING WORK OF UNITED NATIONS 


When one attempts to assess the work of the 
United Nations system up to this point, one dis- 
covers that the story is difficult to tell. The 
United Nations has long since outgrown the possi- 
bilities of a short and simple account. I am con- 
vinced that at least some of the discouragement 
and some of the cynicism which has found expres- 
sion results from a lack of understanding or even 
of information about its activities.... This 
material is available in the publications of the 
United Nations as well as in materials supplied by 
the Department of State and by many of our lead- 
ing private organizations who are performing a 
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splendid service in their publications. The De- 
partment of State will be issuing shortly two or 
three publications which should be of material 
ra to those who are seeking information in this 
field. ... 

The principal issues raised in discussing the 
resolutions now before the Subcommittee concern 
political and security matters. If we are con- 
sidering any major changes in existing arrange- 
ments, we should at least understand how far we 
have come thus far in this field. The United 
Nations has done much more than mobilize world 
opinion in support of the Charter and against 
aggression. It has provided in a series of impor- 
tant cases effective machinery for settling disputes 
which had in them the possibilities of major war. 
In a number of cases, the United Nations has taken 
hold of actual fighting and has brought the parties 
to a peaceful conclusion. In a number of these 
cases the Great Powers themselves were directly 
involved. Out of the experience with Iran, Syria 
and Lebanon, Indonesia, Berlin, Greece, Palestine, 
Kashmir, and Korea, the United Nations has 
solved many of the technical problems involved 
in peaceful settlement and has developed great 
flexibility in its procedures in order to get on with 
its task. Thus far, fighting has been prevented 
or isolated and stopped. The Secretary-General 
of the United Nations has estimated that in this 
way the United Nations has helped in stopping 
hostilities which would have directly affected 500 
million people. 

It has been said that in many of these disputes 
“credit” cannot be given to the United Nations be- 
cause other factors played a major role. That is 
true, but the principal role of the United Nations 
is to maintain the peace. It must act on the one 
hand to overcome factors making for war and on 
the other hand it must take full advantage of all 
factors contributing to the settlement, including 
the determination of many of its members to act in 
support of peace. If a settlement is reached and 
peace is maintained, the credit and prestige of the 
United Nations will take care of itself. 


PROCESS OF PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


Some have stated that the United Nations is 
helpless in maintaining the peace because it has 
no police force and that the result is excessive and 
fruitless debate. That conclusion is tempting but 
a little naive. A realistic assessment of the proper 
role of force and negotiation in the settlement of 
disputes will show that a readily available police 
force is not necessarily a magical panacea. Dis- 
putes come about in situations where emotions are 
high, where public opinion is inflamed, where na- 
tional prestige has been engaged, and where the 
parties have made commitments from which it is 
difficult for them to extricate themselves. The role 
of negotiation and debate is to reduce the fever, to 
find common points of agreement, to introduce the 
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calming effect of impartial opinion, to mobilize 
world opinion against the overreaching and ex- 
cessive view, to bring the contestants into direct 
touch with each other, to allow public opinion in 
the disputing countries to subside and to place 
upon the United Nations as a group political re- 
sponsibility for results for which the parties could 
not readily accept political responsibility. These 
are the processes which are familiar to civilized 
peoples in both their foreign and domestic affairs 
and are the badge of sophistication. The onlooker 
may become bored with tedious debate or a suc- 
cession of procedural resolutions, or may become 
scornful of commissions and subcommissions and 
mediators and observers, but these processes are 
planned instruments for preventing war and 
settling disputes. It is important that those who 
live in compliance with the Charter be strong 
enough to discourage or resist aggression. But it 
does not follow that a succession of disputes, even 
some which involve outbreaks of fighting, could 
be readily settled by the employment of military 
means. If Hindu and Moslem or Jew and Arab 
are to learn to live together in peace, they must do 
so through the difficult processes of adjustment 
and mutual understanding and not through mili- 
tary occupation. 

It might be said that we are talking about the 
little troubles and not the big one, our relations 
with the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, it makes a 
great difference to the peace and stability of the 
world that such issues as Indonesia, Kashmir, Pal- 
estine, Greece, Korea, and others yield, even if 
slowly, to the processes of peaceful settlement. 
The parliamentary veto of the Soviet Union in the 
Security Council has not been able to block effec- 
tive action in many situations. The United Na- 
tions has developed alternative machinery by 
which it can proceed with the settlement of dis- 
putes despite a veto, except where the Soviet 
Union holds in fact a veto on the ground. Where 
the active participation and assistance of the 
Soviet Union has not been required, the United 
Nations has been able to get on with its job. 
Where the direct participation and cooperation 
of the Soviet Union is essential to a satisfactory 
result, its work has been frustrated and disap- 
pointing. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Let us turn now to one of our central problems, 
the nature of our relationship with the Soviet 
Union. There would be no special problem here if 
the Soviet Union should comply with agreements 
already made and accept standards generally 
adopted by the world community. The problem 
lies in the conduct of the Soviet Union. We can 
speculate whether this conduct derives from theory 
or doctrine, or from the tendency of totalitarian 
regimes to unleash forces which even they cannot 
control, or from fears or ambitions arising from 
information grossly distorted by the machinery 
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through which it passes on the way to the Kremlin 
or from historical ambitions of a Russian national 
state, or from other factors. The tangible, con- 
crete problem is the conduct itself and that conduct 
is not consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations nor with the requirements of a just and 
durable peace among a system of national states. 
In our efforts to deal with this situation, there are 
a number of fundamental factors which we must 
keep in mind, 

In the first place, we should not use their con- 
duct as a standard for our own, nor should our 
effort be merely one of reaction to the latest moves 
of the Kremlin. The great mass of our foreign 

olicy is directed toward the constructive job of 

uilding, in cooperation with others, the kind of 
world in which we should like to live. If effort 
must be diverted to deal with a special threat 
created by the Soviet Union, it should be recog- 
nized as an essential diversion, but nevertheless a 
diversion. The cold war was forced upon us, but 
it cannot be adequately met by direct counteraction 
alone. The real answer to the cold war is the suc- 
cessful pursuit of the constructive tasks which are 
basic to our policy. In the long run, our strength 
will depend upon our loyalty to our basic prin- 
ciples and to joint action with others who share 
them. 

Next, we are prepared to discuss outstanding 
issues with the Soviet Union and to leave all pos- 
sible doors open for an exchange of views. Weare 
not couse as has been stated many times, to 
sit down in a corner with another Great Power 
and dispose of the basic interests of other govern- 
ments or peoples behind their backs. We have 
insisted upon the proper forum for discussion be- 
cause we believe that we cannot build for the 
future unless those who have genuine interests in 
a matter can be heard and can take part in the final 
decision. The record of the past 8 years will show 
the unusual effort which has been made by the 
United States and the Western world in taking 
the initiative to find possible points of understand- 
ing with the Soviet Union. The initiative from 
the West has been continuous and persistent. 
There have been remarkably few instances of an 
initiative on the part of the Soviet Union to find 
common points of contact with the rest. The door 
to negotiation is always open on our side. It has 
been said that the United Nations itself is a house 
of a thousand doors. And there remain the ordi- 
nary channels of diplomacy. 

When the record of agreement is analyzed, it 
will be seen, as stated by the Secretary of State, 
.. . that agreements reached with the Soviet Government 
are useful when these agreements register facts or a situa- 
tion which exists and that they are not useful when they 


are merely agreements which do not register the existing 
facts. 


While we seek agreements in appropriate forums, 
we must continue to work to create conditions in 
which Soviet self-interest will bring them to con- 
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duct which is acceptable to the rest of the world. 
That effort is exerted across a wide range of prob- 
lems and a diversity of techniques. 

The foregoing considerations apply primarily 
to the political and security activit of the United 
Nations structure. It is basic to the Charter that 
its members seek to establish the conditions of 
peace which come from economic well-being, social 
vetterment, the enlargement of the field of human 
liberty, and the application of the concept of 
trusteeship to certain non-self-governing peo- 
ples. Time does not permit a detailed examina- 
tion of these activities but supplementary state- 
ments or materials could be ne available if the 
Subcommittee considers it desirable. 


Regional Association 


If we have strongly supported the United Na- 
tions system, we have also participated vigorously 
and actively in the development of another in- 
strument to bring us nearer our goals of peace, 
freedom, and economic well-being in regional 
association. The Charter itself envisaged such 
regional developments. The Vandenberg resolu- 
tion pointed specifically to the desirability of pro- 
= utilization of the regional concept. The 

asic necessities of our situation both in the Amer- 
ican hemisphere and, in the North Atlantic, made 
it essential that we and other peoples who want 
the same things take additional steps to make 
ourselves strong enough to resist forces of aggres- 
sion. No nation is strong enough to do this alone. 
The strength of free men does not lie in military 
force alone but in a combination of moral and ma- 
terial strength derived from basic principles, free 
democratic institutions, free exercise of the right 
to differ, and a free economic and social system. 
To realize that strength it is essential to develop 
unity of purpose and action, particularly when 
freedom is threatened by totalitarian unity. The 
development of moral and material force and effec- 
tive unity requires action at every level; local, 
national, and regional, as well as universal. 

Until comparatively recently, we were accus- 
tomed to dealing with our problems in terms of 
the authority and power of the national state. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that a world of un- 
regulated national sovereignties is unable to deal 
with present conditions. The trend of events is 
impelling us toward closer international associa- 
tion. In the Soviet orbit, the process is imposed 
by dictatorship ; in the free world, it is developing 
more slowly, but more surely, by the agreement 
of free men. This trend naturally develops 
fastest among nations having the greatest com- 
munity of interest and principles. It has long 
been evident in the Americas and more recently in 
Western Europe and in the North Atlantic com- 
munity and is beginning to find expression in other 
parts of the world. 
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ARRANGEMENTS AMONG WESTERN POWERS 


In the Americas, the United States has realized 
for 125 years that any attempt by an outside power 
to impose its way of life on any American nation 
wale be in effect an attack upon our way of life. 
In 1947, all the American Republics recorded in the 
Rio Treaty their realization of the fact that an 
attack on any one would be an attack upon each 
one. In 1949, the United States, Canada, and 10 
free European nations recognized in the North 
Atlantic Treaty that an attack upon any one of 
them would be in fact an attack upon them all. 
The Senate ratified both treaties by overwhelming 
majorities. The Congress went further, in the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, by requir- 
ing that American military assistance be used to 
promote the “integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area.” 

In Europe, the three nations of Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg have agreed to form and 
are laboriously perfecting an economic union. 
Those three governments, with France and the 
United Kingdom, have entered into the Brussels 
Treaty which, like the Rio and North Atlantic 
Treaties, recognizes that an attack on one is an 
attack on all. In the Council of Europe, a dozen 
European countries are seeking new means of deal- 
ing with problems which are more of European 
than of nationalconcern. Inthe Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, progress, more 
limited than we would like to see but still progress, 
is being made in dealing with the complex practical 
problems which must be solved in breaking down 
excessive national barriers to the movement of 
goods and money. 

These are not the only special groupings which 
arise out of genuine identity of interest. We have 
long been familiar with the voluntary association 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. We 
ourselves have a special relationship with the 
Philippines. Trends toward the recognition of 
a community of interest are evident in the Middle 
East, in Southern and Southeast Asia and in the 
Pacific. We have expressed, on a number of oc- 
casions, our sympathy for the development of 
regional groupings which are consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter and whose 
members are prepared to act in support of peace. 

I cite these steps, far-reaching as they would 
have appeared a very few years ago, not as final 
answers in themselves but as steps on a clear 
path. We need many further steps, and some 
of them may be very reaching. e important 
thing is that they be right. All of us are con- 
fronted day by day with pressing practical prob- 
lems of which the solutions cannot wait for the 
development of dramatic new institutions. It is 
easy to overemphasize the importance of institu- 
tional change. The basic problems, economic, 
political, and military, must be solved in any 
event, and they must be solved by whatever means 
are available. If new institutions are required to 
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meet our situation, we should use them, but it 
does not follow that we meet our situation by 
proposing institutional change. 


QUESTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


One of the most difficult problems in any new 
international arrangement is the question of mem- 
bership. The smaller and more closely related 
the group the easier it is to make progress but the 
greater the problem of those who are excluded. 
We can and do work out the answers to many prob- 
lems with our neighbor, Canada, with comparative 
ease. Between the Canadians and ourselves, the 
community of interest and of approach is clear. 
But all of our relations with Canada are colored 
by the relations each of us has with other countries. 
The tighter and more far-reaching the arrange- 
ment, the more serious the problem of member- 
ship becomes. The use of diferent arrangements, 
with different membership, to deal with different 
problems is valuable in preventing sharp distinc- 
tion between the “in’s” and “out’s.” 

While common interest offers the best basis for 
sound and practical progress toward closer inter- 
national association, all steps in this direction must 
be consistent with and serve to facilitate achieve- 
ment of the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 


Bilateral Relations 


In addition to our activities in the United 
Nations and in important regional groupings, we 
continue to conduct a great mass of our business 
through bilateral relations with more than 70 
governments. These involve questions of trade 
and travel, private investment and governmental 
assistance, and countless matters of daily business 
which affect us all. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot select a bilateral, a 
regional, or a universal pattern for exclusive use. 
The conduct of our foreign relations involves such 
mass and complexity that all methods and all ap- 
proaches must be fully utilized. We can under- 
stand that one group of citizens might wish to 
emphasize one approach and others may wish to 
urge another. But government, which is respon- 
sible for acting across the board in the national 
interest, must use themall. They are closely inter- 
related and mutually dependent. The economic 
problems of Western Europe involve dollar and 
sterling problems far beyond the confines of the 
North Atlantic; they involve relations between 
manufacturing nations and primary producers, 
between competitive and complementary econo- 
mies. The United Nations system itself is power- 
fully strengthened and reinforced by the develop- 
ment of the inter-American system and the North 
Atlanticcommunity. The successful performance 
of the United Nations, in turn, depends upon con- 
stant consultation and collaboration between many 
governments on a bilateral basis. Our bilateral 
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relations with a number of nations have become 
more intimate and mutually beneficial through 
daily association in common efforts in the United 
Nations. At times we may be able to move more 
rapidly in one sphere than in another. The sum 
total of these efforts is required to move us ahead, 
each consistent with and supporting the other and 
all directed toward the same goals. 


Direct Contacts by Private Citizens 


It should be noted, in passing, that governmen- 
tal action is not the sum total of our forei 
relations. Millions of our private citizens are in 
direct contact with men and women beyond our 
borders, in business, in schools, in professions, in 
missions, in personal friendships and family as- 
sociations, and in the infinite ways in which the 

eoples of the world break through national 

rontiers. This direct action by our people has 
much to do with the shaping of our foreign policy 
and the opinion of others as to our purposes and 
our aims. 


LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 


The great diversity of our effort is well illus- 
trated by a brief reference to the legislative prob- 
lems in the field of foreign affairs now before the 
Congress. The effort to strengthen the United 
Nations and its related agencies is represented by 
the charter of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, by the Point 4 Program, by Palestine Refugee 
legislation, by proposals to lift certain ceilings on 
United States contributions to international or- 

anizations, by the Convention on Privileges and 
mmunities of the United Nations, by the proposed 
Genocide Convention, and others. 

Current legislative measures designed to 
strengthen the free world include renewal of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, continua- 
tion of the Economic Cooperation Act, the charter 
of the Organization of the American States, and 
legislation to provide privileges and immunities 
for members of the Council of the Organization of 
American States. There are a considerable num- 
ber of items before the Congress which affect our 
bilateral relations with other countries, such as 
tuna conventions with Mexico and Costa Rica, 
legislation to provide aid to destitute Americans 
abroad, Ecuadoran earthquake relief, a number 
of agreements between ourselves and Mexico and 
Canada arising from our status as neighbors, and 
on through a long list of others—many of a routine 
and undramatic character, but all filling an impor- 
tant place in the total impact of our foreign policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we shall follow 
with great attention what is said both in these 
hearings and in the larger debate throughout the 
country. We shall take an active public part in 
bringing out the issues and identifying the major 
questions. As a part of our regular work in the 
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Department we shall continually reassess the sit- 
uation with respect to international organizations 
and shall consult continuously with Members of 
the Congress, other parts of the executive branch 
and private persons and organizations. The pro- 
posals before you represent a considerable matur- 
ing of thought over similar proposals of a year or 
two ago and we have no doubt but that this process 
of refinement and development will continue. It 
may be that some of the proposals which now 
appear to diverge in important respects may be 
joined in the course of further discussion. 

The President and the Congress will be giving 
the most serious and careful consideration to our 
attitude on amendments to the Charter of the 
United Nations in connection with the review 
called for in the Charter itself. ... The issues 
which will be before us require no less care and 
attention; in fact, many of them are even more 
fundamental in character, than those which we 
confronted at the time of the drafting of the pres- 
ent Charter. Although it may now appear that 
the date originally indicated in the Charter (1955- 
56) is a long way off, the intervening time could 
be fully and profitably used. Nor can we be cer- 
tain that the question of Charter amendment 
might not be seriously raised before that date. 

We earnestly hope that those who are presently 
supporting important changes in our present 
structure of one kind or another will agree that 
foreign policy action cannot await a final deter- 
mination on forms of organization. We shall 
never be in a final or frozen position with respect 
to formal organization. 

Our present task stems from the heavy respon- 
sibilities which we, as a nation, have had thrust 
upon us—responsibilities to which we are un- 
accustomed, which we have not particular] 
sought, for which we have not been fully prepared. 
We must strongly support the United Nations as 
an indispensable organization of the entire world 
community and attempt to build there the world 
solidarity which will cause each member to recog- 
nize that loyalty to the Charter is an expression 
of realistic self-interest. We must, in our great 
regional associations, continue to work for the se- 
curity, stability, and well-being of free peoples. 
In our direct contacts with other nations and 

eoples, we must place our relations on a friendly 

asis, use Our energy and our encouragement to 
strengthen the forces of democracy and to support 
American interests in every practicable way. 

Our idealism and our practical interests require 
the same policy and action on our part. The Ex- 
ecutive, the Congress, and the public have impor- 
tant roles to play. We shall need unity and per- 
severance, imagination, and steady nerves as never 
before. Surely, we shall find a way to act together 
as a nation even as we debate among ourselves 
what our further steps should be. This unity 
of our own can be translated into the unity of 
a free world, where we must look for our aiiky, 
our liberty, and our well-being. 
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High Frequency Broadcasting 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT AT WORLD AGREEMENT 


by Marie Louise Smith 


The third attempt since the end of the war 
to reach an international agreement on high fre- 
quency broadcasting will be made at the World 
High Frequency Broadcasting Conference in 
Florence, commencing April 1. This is one of a 
series of conferences provided for by the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (Irv) to 
deal with the assignment of high frequencies?* to 
the short-wave broadcasting stations of the world 
and the conditions for their use. 

The problem of securing appropriate frequencies 
in sufficient number to satisfy the requirements of 
even the principal international broadcasters, 
which was already serious 10 years ago, has in- 
creased both in magnitude and complexity since 
the end of World War II. 

Before the war less than 20 countries engaged 
in high frequency broadcasting. By the time of 
the Atlantic City conferences in 1947, 77 nations 
either were actively engaged in high frequency 
broadcasting or had indicated an intention to enter 
the field as soon as facilities could be erected and 
frequencies obtained for their operation. During 
the war years, hundreds of new stations were 
placed in operation all over the world without 
agreement or coordination between countries con- 
cerning the use of frequency assignments to avoid 
excessive interference between stations. Although 
some of these stations utilized frequencies desig- 


nated for high frequency broadcasting under the 


*The term “high frequency broadcasting” refers to 
radio transmissions in the 6-26 me. region of the radio 
spectrum. Generally, high frequencies are used for inter- 
national broadcasting services such as the Voice of Amer- 
ica and the British Broadcasting Corporation. However, 
some are used for internal broadcasting by the U.S.S.R., 
India, and Brazil. Various technical, geographic, and 
economic factors account for this deviation from the nor- 
mal use of the long-distance frequencies. Earlier confer- 
ences on this problem were held in Atlantic City in 1947 
and in Mexico City from late 1948 through the early 
months of 1949. 
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Cairo Radio Regulations of 1938, many others dis- 
regarded the Cairo list and utilized those which 
had been allocated for the use of other radio com- 
munication services. This haphazard develop- 
ment has produced interference between stations 
to an extent that in some cases borders upon the 
intolerable. 

The need for international sharing of broad- 
casting frequencies was recognized at the Cairo 
radio conference in 1938 and a committee was ap- 
pointed to study the problem. Nothing construc- 
tive was done, however, in the matter of time 
sharing or the simultaneous sharing of short- 
distance frequencies under sound technical ar- 
rangements. 

A world broadcasting conference to deal with 
the problem did not take place because of the war. 
During the course of the war, efforts to obtain 
international cooperation in the use of broadcast- 
ing frequencies were confined to the groups of 
allied belligerents. Even these efforts ceased with 
the end of hostilities. Drastic corrective action 
is now required in the interest of all countries 
seriously concerned with this type of broadcasting. 

The radio regulations annexed to the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication convention of Atlantic 
City of 1947 designate the blocks of frequencies 
that are now available for high frequency broad- 
casting and for each of the other communication 
services. The definitive task of assigning specific 
frequencies country by country and station by sta- 
tion was left to further international conferences 
to be convened for this purpose under the general 
regulations of the Irv. Provision was made for 
the first of these conferences to meet in Atlantic 
City during August and September 1947 to de- 
velop a service agreement containing an accept- 
able frequency assignment plan and to decide upon 
appropriate measures for implementation of such 
a plan. 

‘Originally intended to be a full-scale conference 
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to deal with numerous aspects of international 
high frequency broadcasting, Atlantic City turned 
out to be a limited agenda conference largely ex- 
ploratory in nature. The 70-odd countries repre- 
sented did recognize that if high frequency broad- 
casting is to continue to be an effective instrument 
of international information, the frequencies 
would have to be assigned in accordance with a 
plan which would be acceptable to a majority of 
the nations of the world. The need for interna- 
tional frequency sharing was unanimously reaf- 
firmed as well as the need for the adoption of 
sound engineering and other technical standards 
governing the operation of high frequency broad- 
casting.” 

It was decided at Atlantic City that a full-scale 
conference to undertake this task would be held at 
Mexico City beginning in October 1948. An 
agenda was adopted for this conference.’ Provi- 
sion was made for a five-country Planning Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the United 
States, United Kingdom, India, U.S.S.R., and 
Mexico, to review the statements of broadcasting 
frequency requirements submitted by the countries 
at Atlantic City and to prepare a draft interna- 
tional high frequency broadcasting plan. The 
committee also was to prepare recommendations 
regarding the appropriate organization to ad- 
minister the plan and the date it should go into 
effect. 

The Planning Committee held two sessions, the 
first in Geneva ee March 22 to May 29, 1948, and 
the other in Mexico City from September 13 to 
October 22, 1948. It assembled the requirements 
submitted by the Irv countries and made technical 
studies but could not agree upon a basis for assign- 
ing frequencies, principally because the require- 
ments submitted totaled about 3 times the fre- 
quency space available for assignment. The vari- 


* Reservations to the final report of the Atlantic City 
Broadcasting Conference were taken by Portugal, France, 
and the U.S.S.R. Nevertheless, it was felt that the con- 
ference was successful and that the principles established 
and conclusions reached would go far toward helping 
formulate an international plan for high frequency broad- 
casting. 

*The agenda for the Mexico City conference included: 
1. consideration of a draft assignment plan prepared in 
accordance with the decisions of the Atlantic City con- 
ferences ; 2. consideration of the question of priorities with 
due regard to any needs for adjustment brought to light 
by the work of the Planning Committee; 3. reexamination 
of general and technical principles and data in the light 
of any new developments since the Atlantic City confer- 
ence, with a view to establishing the basis of a final fre- 
quency assignment plan; 4. preparation of the final plan 
for the assignment of frequencies to specific high frequency 
broadcasting stations; 5. consideration of methods to be 
adopted and steps to be taken to implement this plan; 6. 
consideration of future lines of development of high fre- 
quency broadcasting services and technical methods of pro- 
gramme exchange, in the light of the latest technical 
advances; 7. consideration of documents left pending of 
receiving incomplete consideration at the Atlantic City 
conference. No changes were made in the agenda during 
the course of the Mexico City conference. 
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ous countries requested a total of approximately 
15,000 channel hours whereas the total number of 
channel hours available for assignment in the 
bands alloted is approximately 6,500 during rela- 
tively favorable propagation periods. Many of 
the requirements submitted did not represent 
broadcasting then on the air or which might be 
expected to Sate within the near future; instead, 
they represented long-range hopes and aspira- 
tions. _~ countries inflated requirements in 
order to be in a more favorable bargaining posi- 
tion when negotiations commenced on the assign- 
ments to specific countries and stations. The Pre- 

aratory Committee was able to deal with a draft 

requency assignment plan for only one of the 
nine phases of the sunspot cycle. It never did get 
to the questions of administration or implementa- 
tion date for an assignment plan. 

Approximately 65 countries were represented at 
the second International High Frequency Broad- 
casting Conference, which met in Mexico City 
from October 22, 1948, through April 9,1949. The 
conference was stormy from the outset and 
dragged far beyond the original target date for 
termination. It was virtually impossible to find 
any generally acceptable basis for formulation of 
a lh se assignment plan. The difficulties en- 
countered by the Planning Committee were in- 
tensified in deciding which of the requirements 
submitted by the participating countries should 
be included in such a plan. e differences in 
views concerning the most appropriate approach 
to be used in meeting this basic problem consti- 
tuted the major stumbling block of both the 
Planning Committee meetings and the Mexico 
City conference. The difficulties were further 
aggravated by the undercurrent of dissension in 
trying to reconcile the demands of the larger users 
with the desires of the small powers. 

A virtual stalemate developed over the diver- 
gent proposals advanced by the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. Neither met with general approval 
although for quite different reasons. The Soviet 
plan was particularly favorable to the Soviet bloc 
and quite unfavorable to the non-Soviet coun- 
tries—especially the smaller ones. Obviously, it 
would have given the Soviets a dominant position 
in the propaganda field and was aimed at political 
ends broader than the scope of the conference. 
On the other hand, the United States contended 
that in order to satisfy the largest number of 
countries, it was essential that the big users of the 
frequency hours accept assignments representing 
drastic reductions in their submitted requirements. 
This arrangement would have necessitated sub- 
stantial cut back in the requirements of the 
United States, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., France, 
India, and the colonial possessions and territories. 
Not unexpectedly, this plan did not receive the 
support of the large users. The designation of 
an implementing organization proved to be ex- 
tremely contentious, and after much debate, it was 
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decided to defer action on this issue to the Admin- 
istrative Council of the Irv. 

The agreement finally put together at Mexico 
City included a basic plan applicable to a 3-month 
— in the 1l-year sunspot cycle; provided 

or a Technical Plan Committee to project it into 

an over-all program covering a 5-year period, 
maintaining the same proportional relationship 
of assignments between all the countries covered 
by the basic plan; and provided for the resump- 
tion of the conference at a later date in Italy to 
approve or disapprove the additional phases de- 
ve — by the Committee. 

The final act, which covered a frequency assign- 
ment plan for the June median season, was signed 
by 50 countries—the majority with reservations. 

he United States did not accept the agreement. 
Other countries abstaining were the U.S.S.R., 
Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 

ungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, Fin- 
land, Chile, Guatemala, E] Salvador, Burma, and 
Siam. The vote for United States territories was 
withheld. 

Although the United States had taken the lead 
in advocating a frequency sharing plan based on 
sound oes standards and within the 
framework of the Atlantic City agreements, we 
did not feel that the plan agreed upon for the 
June median afforded an equitable or satisfactory 
basis for a full agreement. An analysis of the 
plan shows conclusively that our broadcasting in- 
terests are not protected, that the June median 
plan does not provide an equitable basis for a com- 
plete plan, and that the United States does not 
receive a broadcasting service comparable to that 
of any other country. 

The relative channel hour assignments provided 
for the major countries are as follows: the 
U.S.S.R 660 (plus 120 for the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia) ; the United Kingdom 437; India 
350; France 235; and the United States 202. The 
fact that a considerable number of these channel 
hours are assigned to the 21 me. band does not 
eliminate the inequity of the Soviet assignments. 
The assignment of 202 frequency hours to the 
United States represents a reduction of 30 percent 
from the present level of frequency usage and 
almost a 50 percent reduction from our require- 
ments as originally submitted. Adequate provi- 
sion is not made for expansion of our present 
reduced program services and fails to provide fre- 
quencies for private broadcasting authorized un- 
der existing legislation. Finally, it fails to meet 
minimum United States requirements for relay 
services from Manila, Tangier, Munich, and 
Hawaii. 

The failure of the Mexico City conference to 
complete its assigned tasks, after the impetus of 
the Atlantic City accomplishments, has provoked 
concern among leaders in this field, who have 
worked zealously toward closer international col- 
laboration in communication matters. However, 
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it should be borne in mind that high frequency 
broadcasting is one of the newer services, and its 
potentialities and implications are not yet fully 
appreciated even by other radio services. This 
action was the first effort on a world-wide basis to 
bring order into a service that has developed pretty 
much in an unrestricted fashion. The peciated 
complexities of the undertaking are of astounding 

roportions: Political elements were also brought 
into full play in an essentially technical confer- 
ence—particularly in the positions taken by the 
Soviet bloc and by the delegations of other coun- 
tries with respect to the Soviet bloc. Finally, con- 
tinued Soviet jamming both of the Voice of 
America and BBC broadcasting throughout the 
conference was not conducive to a harmonious 
atmosphere for an undertaking requiring consid- 
erable compromise and understanding on all sides. 
The extensive educational value of the work of the 
conference is conceded as an important step in 
the efforts to arrive at a genuinely sound basis for 
use of the high frequencies in broadcasting. 

If the deficiencies in the Mexico City plan could 
be corrected in the plans for other seasons of the 
sunspot cycle, the United States would not view 
the situation in such a serious vein. However, it 
has been projected, unmodified by the Technical 
Plan Committee, into a final plan to cover a 5-year 
period. This plan, which may serve as the basis 
for the Florence conference, is considered very 
unsatisfactory even by most of the countries rep- 
resented on the committee. The United States 
was not eligible for participation as a member of 
the committee by virtue of having neither signed 
nor approved the Mexico City agreement. Our 
observers followed closely every working session 
of the Committee, which met in Paris from June— 
December 1949. 

Throughout these successive efforts, the United 
States has remained firm in the policy of support- 
ing and even urging planned usage of the high 
frequency broadcasting band on the basis of equi- 
table and practical distribution of channel hours. 
Our deep interest and willingness to cooperate in 
all efforts to formulate a frequency assignment 
plan for high frequency broadcasting purposes 
has been repeatedly affirmed. 

Both the Mexico City and Florence conferences 
are an integral part of the Atlantic City concept 
for planned usage of the radio spectrum to which 
the United States stands firmly committed. Be- 
cause of the increasing significance of high fre- 
quency broadcasting in our foreign relations, we 
have a vital stake in achieving concrete results in 
the form of an acceptable plan. It is felt that if 
there is no broadcast assignment plan, the whole 
structure of international cooperation in the tele- 
communication field, as embodied in the Atlantic 
City Telecommunication Convention of 1947, 
might be jeopardized. A fresh a daa by the 
countries represented at the Florence meeting 
could contribute materially to some practical co- 
operative arrangement in this field. 
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U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


inter-American Economic and Social Council 


Announcement was made on March 1 of the 
United States delegation to the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
ae which convened at Washington on March 
20.7 

The President has now designated Walter J. 
Donnelly, United States Ambassador to Venezu- 
ela, as an additional alternate delegate to this 
meeting. The United States delegation to this 
session is composed also of the following: 


Advisers 


James C. Corliss, Assistant Economic and Finance Ad- 
viser, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department 
of State 

Isaiah Frank, Adviser, Commercial Policy Staff, Office of 
International Trade Policy, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Louis J. Halle, Special Adviser on Technical Cooperation, 
— of Inter-American Affairs, Department of 

tate 

John 8. Hooker, United States Alternate Executive Di- 
rector, International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and International Monetary Fund 

Edmund H. Kellogg, Acting Officer in Charge, Economic 
Affairs, Office of United Nations Economic and Social 
Affairs, Bureau of United Nations Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State ’ 

Herbert K. May, Acting Chief, Latin American Section, 
Division of International Finance, Department of the 
Treasury 

Dillon 8. Myer, President, Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs 

George N. Monsma, Officer in Charge, International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
Department of State 

Thomas D. O’Keefe, Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of Commerce 

Fred J. Rossiter, Associate Director, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture 

Walter C. Sauer, Vice President, Export-Import Bank 
of Washington 

Leslie A. Wheeler, Director, Interim Office for Technical 
Cooperation and Development, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Ivan B. White, Economic and Finance Adviser, Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs, Department of State 


Secretary 


David DeL. Jones, Division of International Conferences, 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs, Department of 
State. 


ICAO Telecommunication Meeting 


On March 21 the Department of State an- 
nounced the United States delegation to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) 
Special African-Indian Ocean and Middle East 
Regional Communication Committee Meetings on 
Aeronautical Fixed Telecommunication Services 
and on Frequency Assignment Planning opening 
at Paris. The delegation is as follows: 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 13, 1950, p. 417. 
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Delegation and Chairman 


Harlan BE. Hall, Aeronautical Communications Specialist, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 


Alternate Delegate and Vice-Chairman 


James D. Durkee, Chief, International Branch, Aviation 
Division, Federal Communications Commission 


Advisers 


Alick B. Currie, Aeronautical Communications Specialist, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 

Capt. Kenneth R. Edwards, USAF, Headquarters, Military 
Air Transport Service, Andrews Air Force Base 

Floyd Hermansen, Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
LaGuardia Airport, New York City 

Capt. William N. Manley, USAF, Assistant Communica- 
tions Officer, Headquarters USAFE, Wiesbaden, 
Germany 

Col. David C. G. Schlenker, USAF, Communications Offi- 
cer, Headquarters USAFE, Wiesbaden, Germany 

Capt. Justus W. Smith, USAF, Assistant Communications 
Officer, Headquarters USAFE, Wiesbaden, Germany 


These special meetings are being convened by the 
Icao Council and are expected to be in session ap- 
proximately 3 weeks. The United States Govern- 
ment is vitally interested in these combined 
meetings because United States aircraft operate 
in the African-Indian Ocean and Middle East 
regions. 

On the agenda for the meeting on fixed telecom- 
munication services are the compilation of infor- 
mation concerning aircraft movement in and 
through the two regions and determination of 
the deficiencies in the existing aeronautical fixed 
telecommunications network. The Frequency As- 
signment Planning Meeting will consider a coor- 
dinated plan of radio frequency assignments to 
aeronautical stations serving the major world air 
routes traversing the regions and a plan of radio 
frequency assignments for special aeronautical mo- 
bile services. 


Commission on Human Rights 


On March 22, the Department of State an- 
nounced that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
United States representative on the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights will attend the 
sixth session of the Commission, scheduled to meet 
at Lake Success, March 27-May 20. Advisers 
designated to assist this Government’s represen- 
tative are: 

Herzel Plaine, Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Department of Justice 

James Simsarian, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Marjorie Whiteman, Office of the Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 

The Commission at its forthcoming session will 
have as its major objective the revision of the draft 
International Covenant on Human Rights and the 
preparation of measures for its implementation. 
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in India-Pakistan Negotiations 


U.N. doc. 8/1469 
Resolution adopted Mar. 14, 1950 


HAVING RECEIVED and noted the reports of the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, established 
by the resolutions of 20 January and 21 April 1948; 

HAVING ALSO RECEIVEp and noted the report of General 
A. G. L. McNaughtor on the outcome of his discussions 
with the representatives of India and Pakistan which 
were initiated in pursuance of the decision taken by the 
Security Council on 17 December 1949; 

CoMMENDING the Governments of India and Pakistan 
for their statesmanlike action in reaching the agree- 
ments embodied in the United Nations Commission’s 
resolutions of 138 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 for a 
cease fire, for the demilitarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and for the determination of its final dis- 
position in accordance with the will of the people through 
the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite 
and commending the parties in particular for their action 
in partially implementing these resolutions by 

(1) The cessation of hostilities effected 1 January 1949 

(2) The establishment of a cease fire line on 27 July 
1949 and 

(3) The agreement that Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz shall be Plebiscite Administrator, 

CONSIDERING that the resolution of the outstanding 
difficulties should be based upon the substantial measure 
of agreement on fundamental principles already reached, 
and that steps should be taken forthwith for the demili- 
tarization of the State and for the expeditious determina- 
tion of its future in accordance with the freely expressed 
will of the inhabitants ; 


The Security Council, 
1. Calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan 
to make immediate arrangements, without prejudice to 
their rights or claims and with due regard to the require- 
ments of law and order, to prepare and execute within a 
period of five months from the date of this resolution a pro- 
gramme of demilitarization on the basis of the principles 
of paragraph 2 of General McNaughton’s proposal or of 
such modifications of those principles as may be mutually 
agreed ; 

2. Decides to appoint a United Nations Representative 
for the following purposes who shall have authority to 
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perform his functions in such place or places as he may 
deem appropriate: 

(a) to assist in the preparation and to supervise the 
implementation of the programme of demilitarization 
referred to above and to interpret the agreements reached 
by the parties for demilitarization, 

(b) to place himself at the disposal of the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan and to place before those 
Governments or the Security Council any suggestions 
which, in his opinion, are likely to contribute to the 
expeditious and enduring solution of the dispute which 
has arisen between the two Governments in regard to the 
States of Jammu and Kashmir, 

(c) to exercise all of the powers and responsibilities 
devolving upon the United Nations Commission by reason 
of existing resolutions of the Security Council and by 
reason of the agreement of the parties embodied in the 
resolutions of the United Nations Commission of 13 Au- 
gust 1948 and 5 January 1949, 

(d) to arrange at the appropriate stage of demili- 
tarization for the assumption by the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator of the functions assigned to the latter under 
agreements made between the parties, 

(e) to report to the Security Council as he may con- 
sider necessary submitting his conclusions and any 
recommendations which he may desire to make; 

3. Requests the two Governments to take all necessary 
precautions to ensure that their agreements regarding the 
cease fire shall continue to be faithfully observed, and 
calls upon them to take all possible measures to ensure 
the creation and maintenance of an atmosphere favourable 
to the promotion of further negotiations ; 

4. Extends its best thanks to the members of the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan and to Gen- 
eral A. G. L. McNaughton for their arduous and fruitful 
labours ; 

5. Agrees that the United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan shall be terminated, and decides that this 
shall take place one month after both parties have in- 
formed the United Nations Representative of their ac- 
ceptance of the transfer to him of the powers and 
responsibilities of the United Nations Commission re- 
ferred to in paragraph 2 (c) above. 



















The United States in the United Nations 


{March 25-31] 


Transport and Communications Commission 


Opening its fourth session at Lake Success on 
March 27, the Transport and Communications 
Commission approved a 12-item agenda, including 
such subjects as existing barriers to the inter- 
national transport of goods; the unification of 
maritime tonnage measurement; coordination of 
inland transport; and action in the field of inter- 
national road transport. J. J. Oyevaar (Nether- 
lands) was reelected chairman. At the opening 
of the first meeting the Soviet representative 
moved that the “Kuomintang Representative” be 
expelled. The chairman ruling that the motion 
was out of order was sustained; whereupon, the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovak, and Polish representa- 
tives walked out. 

Two proposals concerning the question of bar- 
riers to the international transport of goods were 
accepted in principle by the Commission. One in- 
volved a suggestion that the Secretary-General 
indicate to governments the desirability of pro- 
ceeding, on national basis, with consideration of 
customs simplification measures. The second ex- 
pressed approval of the work of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) in reducing 
barriers to international transport by air. Gov- 
ernments would be urged to take further action 
wherever possible, to incorporate in their national 
regulations Icao’s standards and recommended 
practices in this respect, and to eliminate as many 
deviations as possible. 

Turning to the four maritime items, the Com- 
mission noted the Secretariat’s report dealing with 
the pollution of sea water by oil and agreed to 
ask the Secretariat to draft a resolution for adop- 
tion by the Commission, asking governments 
whether, pending the coming into being of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organ- 
ization (Imco), further steps should be taken to 
deal with this problem, including the possible con- 
vening of a group of experts. The resolution 
would also ask the views of governments as to 
whether the League of Nations draft convention 
is adequate as a basis for consideration and if the 
oil problem might be expanded to include the 
pollution of sea water by atomic waste when this 
is used by ships as a means of propulsion. 

Noting that only the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and the Netherlands have so far ratified the Inco 
Convention, the. Commission agreed to a resolu- 
tion expressing the hope that Imco would soon 
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be established. Twenty-one countries “of which 
seven shall have a total tonnage of not less than 
1 million gross tons of shipping” must accept the 
Convention before the Organization can come into 
being. The item on “Unification of Maritime 
Tonnage Measurement” was referred to the Inco. 
Since there were only two replies to the Secretary- 
General’s request for views on “Problems of Mari- 
time Shipping Affecting Latin America,” this item 
was dropped from the agenda, with the under- 
standing that the Economic and Social Council 
would be advised that the matter could best be 
handled by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America or some other inter-American body. 

After discussing the problem of coordinating 
inland transport, the Commission agreed in prin- 
ciple to recommend that the regional commissions 
continue their activities in this field, and also to 
ask the Secretariat to continue its study and report 
to the next session, whether the governments 
should be approached directly. 

The Commission agreed to request the Secre- 
tary-General to appoint a group of not more than 
seven experts to study the es Aa of establishin 
a common world-wide system of road signs oan 
signals, to prepare a draft convention embodying 
such a system, and to report to the next session. 
The Commission also expressed satisfaction with 
the road traffic convention, the protocol on road 
signs and signals, and the three customs conven- 
tions which had been concluded by the United Na- 
tions Conference on Road and Motor Transport. 

After noting the Secretary-General’s report on 
the progress made by member governments in re- 
ducing and simplifying passport and frontier 
formalities by means of bilateral and multilateral 
agreements, the Commission accepted the Secre- 
tariat’s suggestion that a further inquiry on this 
matter be made of the member governments be- 
fore the next session of the Commission. 


Commission on Human Rights 


The sixth session of the 18-member Commission 
on Human Rights opened at Lake Success March 
27. The Commission unanimously reelected Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as chairman and adopted 
its agenda of 15 items. 

At the opening of the session, the Soviet repre- 
sentative moved that the “representative of the 
Kuomintang” be excluded. Following a vote in 
which the Commission upheld the chairman’s rul- 
ing that the motion was out of order, the Soviet 
representative declared he would not participate 
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in the work of the session nor would his govern- 
ment recognize the decision of the Commission 
and then left the chamber. 

Prior to its convening, Mrs. Roosevelt empha- 
sized the importance of this session of the Com- 
mission. She explained that the Commission 
would have before it the draft of an International 
Covenant on Human Rights and the comments of 
member governments on this draft. The United 
States hoped, she said, that the Commission could 
complete the Covenant at this session, so that it 
could be forwarded for approval to the summer 
meeting of the Economic and Social Council and 
to the General Assembly in the fall and be placed 
before all governments for consideration and rati- 
fication before the end of this year. 

“The Covenant,” Mrs. Roosevelt continued, “is 
being drafted in the form of a treaty to be legally 
binding on countries which ratify it. It will give 
substance to the first fifteen basic civil and politi- 
cal rights set forth in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights approved by the General Assem- 
bly in December 1948. The Declaration set an 
objective; the Covenant moves toward that 
objective. The nations which sign and ratify the 
Covenant will pledge themselves, in the most sol- 
emn public fashion, to enforce certain standards 
for the people in their countries.” 


International Refugee Organization 


The General Council of the International Refu- 
gee Organization (Iro) concluded its fifth session 
on March 23 at Geneva. At the meeting, the Di- 
rector-General reported that negotiations were 
concluded, particularly with the Western Euro- 
pean governments, for the transfer, before the 
final termination of all Ino services on March 31, 
1951, of Ino responsibilities regarding refugees 
and displaced persons remaining in their terri- 
tories. The Council, in the interest of securing 
the maximum resettlement of approximately 150,- 
000 persons in the extended period after June 30, 
1950, authorized the Director-General within the 
limits of available resources to maintain in camps 
pending resettlement those for whom clear pros- 
pects of resettlement were available and who 
would qualify under continuing resettlement 
schemes. The Council also voted to send a com- 
munication to the United Nations stating that 
certain provisions of the Iro Constitution, regard- 
ing the protection of refugees under the auspices 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees, who will 
assume office on January 1, 1951, appeared no 
longer applicable in the light of the present day 
situation. This communication would urge that 
the High Commissioner be instructed not to apply 
the listed provisions of the Iro Constitution in the 
performance of his functions and further not to 
apply any decisions previously made by the Iro 
restricting its services to refugees and displaced 
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persons for purely financial or administrative 
reasons. 

The Council examined the financial report and 
urged the administration and the external audi- 
tors to present, in the future, more readable 
reports which would show currently the exact 
financial position of the organization in order that 
the Council might insure that all of its available 
resources would be applied to the tasks facing Iro 
before its final termination on March 31, 1951. 

At the meeting, the Director-General reported 
substantial progress in making provisions for the 
permanent care of those refugees who will require 
institutional treatment after the termination of 
Iro. In this connection, the French Government 
announced its willingness to accept 900 aged per- 
sons now resident in Germany for permanent care. 


Trusteeship Council 


After nearly 4 weeks of consideration, the Trus- 
teeship Council completed, on March 31, its third 
reading of the draft statute for Jerusalem and 
scheduled the final vote on the statute as a whole 
for April 4. Article 41, the last one to be ap- 
proved, provides that the statute will come into 
force at a date to be determined by a resolution 
of the Council. This text, proposed by Belgium, 
was favored by the United States, Australia, the 
Dominican Republic, and France; it was opposed 
only by Iraq, but Argentina, China, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and the United Kingdom ab- 
stained in the vote. 

On March 28, the Council adopted an omnibus 
resolution sponsored jointly by the United States 
and Iraq relating to five General Assembly resolu- 
tions concerning Trust Territories. This resolu- 
tion takes note of the General Assembly’s recom- 
mendations on petitions and visiting missions and 
political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement in the Trust Territories. It defers 
action on migrant labor and penal sanctions pend- 
ing expert advice from the International Labor 
Organization, recommends abolition or corporal 
punishment and whipping, urges that the adminis- 
tering authorities insure that no discriminatory 
laws or practices exist in the Trust Territories, 
and that steps be taken to implement the Assembly 
resolutions in question. 

A Chinese-Philippine proposal that the United 
Nations flag be flown over Trust Territories side 
by side with the flag of the administering authority 
was rejected on March 30. The United States, the 
Dominican Republic, and Iraq, joined the sponsors 
in supporting it, while Argentina abstained, and 
Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom voted negatively. 

The annual reports on the Trust Territories of 
the Cameroons under British and French adminis- 
tration were given final approval by the Council 
on March 31. 
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Adjourned During March 
United Nations: 


Economic and Social Council: Tenth Session ...... . -| Lake Success. ..... .| Feb. 7—-Mar. 6 
Conference on Declaration of Death of Missing Persons. . . .| Lake Success. .... . .| Mar. 15- 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Meteorological Division: Third Session. ......... of MED 0 cs + wes 6 tol > Cee oe 
Ito (Internationa) Labor Organization) : 
Governing Body: 1llth Session. ....... > oe I a as 2 & 8 et ok Feb. 27—Mar. 11 
International Conference of Experts on Pneumoconicsis ea sere . . «| Feb. 28—Mar. 11 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Technical Plan Committee of the International High Frequency | Florence ........ Mar. 1-31 
Broadcasting Conference: Second Session. 
Ino (International Refugee Organization) : 
General Council: Fifth Session. . . . 2... ew we eee Geneva ........ | Mar. 823 
Executive Committee: Seventh Session . .......... Ds ¢ 8 + 6 8 . .| Mar. 14-22 
Wheat Council, International: Second Session . .... . - 0 sf CMM sc we oc te ot ee oe 


in Session as of March 31, 1950 
Council of Foreign Ministers: 


SGI gk Rw ee 8 Cane Kemdom . 0s st te ee Jan. 
United Nations: 

Trusteeship Council: Sixth Session... .......426-. a eae Jan. 19- 

Economic and Social Council: 

Transport and Communications Commission: Fourth Session.| Lake Success. ...... Mar. 27- 
Human Rights Commission: Sixth Session. ........ ee ea a ee Mar. 27- 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
a ee ee ee ee cl Jan. 24- 
Special African-Indian Ocean and Middle East, Regional Con PD ic «ees ee ee Mar. 21- 
munications Committee. 
Port-au-Prince Bicentennial Exposition . . . are & a Yee Port-au-Prince. ..... Feb. 12- 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 

Fourth Session of Contracting Parties. ....... + 0 CII cd ake eK oe Feb, 23- 
Technical and Economic Assistance Mission ....... . . .| Southeast Asia. ..... Feb. 26- 
International Court of Justice ...... ee ee a yy Mar. 1- 
Ino (International Labor Organization) : 

Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions . . .| Geneva ......... Mar. 20— 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council: Extraordinary Ses- | Washington ..... . .| Mar. 20- 

sion. 
International Tin Study Group: Fifteenth Session. . ..... eS se a aes Mar. 22- 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
International Radio Consultative Committee: Study Group 11 | New York, Philadelphia, 
(Television) (Demonstrations). Washington. . 2 s+ 2 +s Mar. 27- 


Scheduled April 1-June 30, 1950 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 








Third International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference .| Florence. ........ Apr. 1- 
International Radio Consultative Committee: 
Study Group 11 (Television) (Demonstrations). ...... ee 5 Gs sk SS ts eS Apr. 20- 
Study Group 11 (Television) (Demonstrations). ...... Netherlands ...... .| Apr. 24- 
Study Group 11 (Television) (Demonstrations). ...... United Kingdom ..... Apr. 27- 
Study Group 11 (Television) (Formal Meeting). ...... United Kingdom ..... May 5- 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Scheduled April 1-June 30, 1950—Continued 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Far East Technical Meeting on Timber Grading and Standard- 
ization. 
International Poplar Commission: Fourth Session 
Latin American Conference on Control of Infestation of Stored 
Products. 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
ey SR? o's oe ee eo ee ee 
Latin American Nutrition Conference: Second Session. . . . . 
International Phytopathological Conference ......... 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Social Commission: Sixth Session. ..........4.-. 
Economic Commission for Europe: Timber Committee . . 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fifth Session ....... 
Subcommission on Economic Development: Fourth Session 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—Subcom- 
mittee on Iron and Steel: Third Meeting. 
Technical Assistance Conference .........+.4.. 
Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability: 
Fourth Session. 
Commission on the Status of Women: Fourth Session 
Statistical Commission: Fifth Session. .......... 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Committee 
on Industry Trade. 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: 
Fourth Session. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Sixth 
Session. 
Population Commission: Fifth Session 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Third Session 
Economic Commission for Europe: Fifth Session. .... . 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Committee 
of the Whole. 
Advisory Council for Libya 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East: Advisory Commission: First Session . ae 
International Law Commission: Second Session 
Permanent Central Opium Board: 55thSession. ..... . 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body: 34th Session 
Trusteeship Council: Seventh Session. ....... at 
Architects, Seventh Pan American Congressof. ........ 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Caribbean, South American and South Atlantic Frequency 
Meetings. 
Second Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. .... . 
Southeast Asia Frequency Meeting . 
Legal Committee: Sixth Session . oS 
re re ys sg 5 ak ok ek ee 8 okey 
Council: Tenth Session . 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Industrial Committee on Chemicals: Second Session 
Migration, Preliminary Meeting of Representatives of Govern- 
ments and Specialized Agencies on. 
Governing Body: 112th Sessicn 
Thirty-third International Labor Conference 
Milan International Trade Fair 
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May 30- 
May 
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May 26- 
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Scheduled April 1-June 30, 1950—Continued 
Rhine, Meeting of the Central Commission for Navigation of the .| Strasbourg. ....... Apr. 18- 
Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. .... Eastbourne, England . . .| Apr. 24-28 
South Pacific Conference: First Session . ........424.-. Suva, FijiIslands. .... Apr. 24— 
Ree eee eee ee Apr. 29- 
Broadcasting Conference, Third North American Regional: | United States ...... April 
Second Session. 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, National Capital. ........ Washington . . o « «| Apel 
Cotton Standards Agreement Meeting, Universal. ....... co May 1- 
Municipalities, Third Meeting of the Inter-American Con- | New Orleans. . . May 1- 
gress of. 
Rubber Study Group: Seventh Session ..........4.. Brussels. .... May 2- 
Wao (World Health Organization) : 
pe ee a a re Geneva . . ae ot 
Executive Board: Sixth Session .........24-24ee00-4 ee 2. ee 
Seed Testing Association, Congress of the International . . . .| Washington . — May 8&- 
South Pacific Commission: Fifth Session ........... Suva, FijiIslands. .... May 13- 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, Fourth American and Third Inter- | New York City May 14-— 
national Congresses on. 
Unssco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) : 
Executive Board: 20th Session. . .......+2-2 se eee Florence. .. . May 15- 
General Conference: Fifth Session ..........0846-. ee ae ee ee May 22- 
Seminar on Adult Education . ee se .| Austria . . June 18- 
Uru (Universal Postal Union): Mecting a the Executive ond Montreux .. . May 15- 
Liaison Committee. 
Cotton Advisory Committee, International: Ninth Meeting. . . .| Washington . May 22- 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Third. .......... Toronto . ae May 29- 
North Atlantic Council: Fourth Session . : .| The Hague. .... May- 
Sanitary Organization, Pan American: Tenth Meeting of the Washington . . May- 
Executive Committee. 
Deaf and Dumb, International Congress for Education of the . . .| Groningen, Netherlands . .| June 5—- 
Weights and Measures, Biennial Session of the International | Sevres. ......... June 6— 
Committee on. 
Ornithological Congress, Tenth International ......... Upsala, Sweden. . . .| June 10- 
Electric Systems, International Conference on Large High Ten-| Paris .......... June 29- 
sion: Thirteenth Biennial Session. 
Housing and Town Planning, International Congressfor. ... . ee ee June 
Art, 25th Biennial Exhibition of .........2...22.4.6-. Venice June 
Caribbean Commission: Tenth Meeting. ........... Martinique .| June 
Dental Schools, Meeting of American Association of ...... ee ee June 
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Legislation 


Reports To Be Made To Congress. Letter from the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives transmitting a list of 
reports which it is the duty of any officer or department 
to — to Congress. H. Doc. 415, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
37 p 

Savant ciate Report to Congress On Lend-Lease Oper- 
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transmitting the twenty-ninth report to the Congress on 
lend-lease operations, for the quarter ending June 30, 1949. 
Lend-Lease Settlement with Ethiopia, Final Lend-Lease 
Payments by Dominican Republic and Venezuela, Patent 
Interchange with United Kingdom, Lend-Lease Fiscal 
Operations March 11, 1941, through June 30, 1949. H. Doc. 
436, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., v, 41 pp. 

Twentieth Quarterly Report to Congress on Operations of 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting . for the period from April 1, 1949, through 
June 30, ‘1949, pursuant to Public Law 267, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. H. Doc. 437, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 2 pp. 

Report Concerning Retirement and Disability Fund, 
Foreign Service. Message from the President of the 
United States ... H. Doc. 438, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 2 pp. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests di- 
rect to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the case 
of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Anthropological Research and Investigation: Cooperative 
Program in Mexico. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1961. Pub. 3628. 14pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Washington 
June 21, 1949; entered into force June 21, 1949; opera- 
tive retroactively from July 1, 1948. And Agree- 
ment—Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Mexico 
December 4, 19438, and April 19, 1944; entered into 
force April 19, 1944. 


Exchange of Official Publications. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1971. Pub. 3659. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Denmark— 
Effected by exhange of notes, signed at Copenhagen 
July 27 and August 1, 1949; entered into force August 
1, 1949. 


United States Commission for Cultural Exchange With 
Iran. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1973. 
Pub. 3665. 11 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iran.— 
Signed at Tehran September 1, 1949; entered into 
force September 1, 1949. 


Transfer of Certain Military Reservations to the Philip- 
pines. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1963. 
Pub. 3670. 12 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Re- 
public of the Philippines—Effected by exchange of 
notes, signed at Manila May 14 and 16, 1949; entered 
into force May 16, 1949, operative retroactively 
March 27, 1949. 


Communication System: Operation and Maintenance of 
Land Lines Between Edmonton, Alberta, and Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1966. Pub. 3671. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Washington 
March 1 and 31, 1948; entered into force March 31, 
1948. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Vene- 
zuela. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1974. 
Pub. 3677. 8pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Venezuela, 
extending and modifying agreement of February 18, 
1943, as extended and modified—Effected by exchange 
of notes, signed at Caracas March 4 and 9, 1949; 
entered into force March 9, 1949, operative retro- 
actively from June 30, 1948. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for the British/United 
States Zone, Free Territory of Trieste: Duty-Free Entry 
Payment of Transportation Charges. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1978. Pub. 3681. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Brit- 
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ish/United States Zone, Free Territory of Trieste— 
Signed at Trieste February 11, 1949; entered into 
force February 11, 1949. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1979. Pub. 3683. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Provisional agreement between the United States and 

Korea—Effected by exchange of notes, signed at 

oye - une 24 and 29, 1949; entered into force June 
, 1949. 


Foreign Service List, January 1, 1950. Pub. 3689. 163 pp. 
30¢ a copy; $1.50 a year domestic, $2 a year foreign. 


Lists officers in the American Foreign Service, their 
classification, assignments, etc. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1983. Pub. 3691. 8pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Burma— 
Signed at Rangoon September 28, 1949; entered into 
force September 28, 1949. 


Information for Bearers of Passports, January 1, 1950. 
Passport Series 12. Pub. 3703. 91 pp. Limited distribu- 
tion. 


Contains facts on loss of nationality; status of 
American citizens in certain countries with which 
naturalization treaties are in force; and general 
information on passports. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1988. Pub. 3706. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Arrangement between the United States and Austria— 
Effected by exchange of notes, dated at Vienna June 
10 and 28 and July 12, 1949; entered into force July 
15, 1949. 


Questions and Answers About the United Nations. Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series III, 45. Pub, 
8712. 28 pp. Out of print. 


Questions and answers concerning the status and de- 
velopment of international cooperation. 


The Seal of the Department of State. Department and 
Foreign Service 11. Pub. 3713. 3 pp. [BULLETIN Re- 
print]. Free. 


Article by Richard S. Patterson giving the history of 
the seal of the Department of State. 


Publications on Economics. Pub. 3726. 4 pp. Free. 


Lists and briefly describes available Department of 
State publications relating to economics; lists area 
distribution centers for these publications. 


U.S. National Commission UNESCO News, February 
1950. Pub. 3733. 16 pp. 10¢ a copy; $1 a year domestic, 
$1.35 a year foreign. 


The monthly publication of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


Food and People. International Organization and Con- 
ference Series IV. Pub. 3736. 3 pp. Free. 


Pamphlet outlining food problem as a major topic 
(Unesco and Fao) for group study and discussion. 


Crisis in Asia—An Examination of U.S. Policy. Far 
Eastern Series, 32. Pub. 3747. 8 pp. Free. [BULLETIN 
Reprint. ] 
Remarks by Secretary Acheson made before the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D.C., on January 12, 
1950 concerning the relations of the peoples of the 
United States and the peoples of Asia in the light of 
their emerging independence. 
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